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wes Bip modern automobile owes much of its sightly 


appearance to its faultlessly tailored top. 
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The development of the modern top dates from 
the day F. S. Carr Company, Boston, perfected 
Neverleek top material. 
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Before Neverleek came, the old-time top looked 
like a baggy, cotton umbrella being carried by a 
gentleman wearing a shiny silk tile. 
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Neverleek made motordom top-conscious. 
Neverleek advertising told folks that the top should 
be and could be a smart bit of car architecture. It 
told them a top of this material could be tailored 
along stylish lines and would keep its shape. 
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EN Neverleek was first infectious, advertising made . 
18s it contagious. Car manufacturers seized it hungrily. 


It became a powerful selling argument for auto- 
mobiles. Today it is standard equipment on a great 
majority of high-grade cars. 
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How much of your Income is “velvet”? 


There’s more “velvet” in the farmer’s income than 


in the city man’s. 


The city man pays: rent, buys eggs, milk, butter, 


pork, chickens, potatoes. 


More than half of the farmer’s living comes off his 
‘farm so his actual income is used for clothing, equip- 
ment for farm and home, education of his children, 


luxuries and amusement. 


In other words, most of his income may be spent for 
commodities that he buys in the stores. 


A farmer with a $2000 
income has more money for 
buying than a city man with 


$5000. < 


And he buys in the stores 
where your goods are sold. 


How can you tell him about 
your product? 


Half the 6 million farmers are 
prosperous reading and thinking 
people. That is a larger propor- 
tion than you will find in the 
cities. 

Two million of these 3 million 
good prospects read the Standard 
Farm Papers. 


When you put an advertise- 
ment in these papers you are ad- 
dressing a picked audience just 
as surely as if you. sent each one 
a letter. 


The Standard Farm Paper 
Unit has its circulation in the 29 
richest farming states, and goes 
to the better class—those who 
read, think, plan and buy. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 
A.B.C. circulation 1,990,000. 


The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Eetablished 1877 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
Eastern Representatives : 
Watiace C. RioHarDson, INo. 
95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
Western Representatives : 
STANDARD FaRM PateRrs, 
1100 Transportation Bldg 
Chicago 


Ino. 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
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What a New Marketing Progragim 
Did for Witte Engines © 


Profit Came, After Advertising Was Started 


New York, Marcu 30, 1922 


No. 13 
& 
BOSTO 
my c K qi 


By Ed. H. White 


President and General Manager, 


it. He was slow in coming t. 


T8s is the story of a business 
saved by advertising. In 1912 
we reached a crisis. The business 
was hardly profitable. I have 
always had exact records of cests 
and results, and I saw that in 
comparison with our past per- 
formance we were going back- 
ward. I realized that as long as 
we continued the methods we were 
using, we would keep slipping. 

We were directly in competi- 
tion with some 365 manufacturers. 
We sold our engines wherever and 
however we could. We had many 
dealers and, as a general rule, we 
aimed to protect them in their 
territories. But sometimes we 
got in touch with prospects by 
mail. In such cases, it was cus- 
tomary to mail our dealer the 
inquiry with suggestions how he 
could perhaps get the order. 
Almost invariably the dealer 
wasted valuable time in seeing the 
prospect and in most cases lost 
the order through this delay or 
his inexperience and selling in- 
competence. Sometimes we would 
sip into a dealer’s territory in 
person to close some important 
deal; we did this, not because we 
wanted to go around our dealers, 
but because we. wanted to be sure 
of vetting the business. 

I remember plainly one case of 
sort. The prospect wanted a 
large engine. Nine of us, from 
a many different companies, were 
after the order-and we all went to 
the prospect’s town to try to get 


Witte Engine Works 


decision. The consequence was 
that all nine of us hung around 
the hotel for a week. I got the 
order in the end, because I hap- 
pened to figure a little better than 
the others, and it amounted to 
$965. Coming home on the train 
after the deal was closed, one of 
the rival salesmen said to me: 

“Witte, this sort of thing is not 
right. Nine of us hung around 
for a whole week for a single 
order. I figure that we must have 
spent: more, altogether, than the 
order amounted to. I know that I 
personally spent about $170, and I 
reckon $150 would be a fair 
average.’ 

The salesman was right; and the 
instance stands out clearly in my 
mind, exemplifying the wasteful 
results of our haphazard methods 
of marketing. Any wasteful scheme 
of distribution corrects itself in 
time by’ the elimination of those 
concerns that distribute least eco- 
nomically. We did not want to be 
eliminated. Therefore we changed 
our methods of marketing. 

I concluded that we needed at 
least two things: first, a larger 
total volume of business; and, 
second, a more economical method 
of getting the volume. The al- 
ternative was to admit that, while 
we could make engines, we could 
not sell them. 

In 1912 we began our present 
plan. We market our engines by 
mail, selling direct to the user, 
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and we use advertising space spend around $185,000 a year for 
extensively as a means of getting space and for the follow-up 
in touch with interested prospects. campaign. 


This change was a radical one. 
It involved a complete reversal of 
mental attitude. Previously, we 


had been making engines—and 
then selling them. From that time 





In our advertising, a distinctive 
part of the new programme of 
marketing which we adopted was 
not to depend on guesswork. We 
know precisely what we pay for ge'- 
ting inquiries and 
orders through the 
various mediums, 
and we can tell to 
a fraction, knowing 
also our manufac- 
turing costs, whether 
the advertising is 
«profitable. In order 
to do this, of course 
we employ an elab- 
orate system of key- 
ing, used for the 
advertisements and 
also for the follow- 
up correspondence 
and order blanks. 
Our summary rec- 
ord, made up at 
frequent intervals, 
shows: 


Name of paper 
Dollars spent in it 
Number of inquiries 
Number of orders 
Dollars of orders 
Cost of each order 
Per cent cost of orders 


There is also a 
yearly and monthly 
average for each of 
these sets of figures. 

A study of the 








summaries over sev- 








FAMILIAR TYPE OF MAIL-ORDER COPY HAS WON 


FRIENDS FOR WITTE 


forward our policy has been to 
merchandise the engines that we 
manufacture. This is a change in 
emphasis that I consider of the 
utmost importance. It saved our 
business when the business was 
slipping. During the first month 
of the new policy, we spent $4,500 
for advertising; and the profit on 
the sales directly resulting was 
more than $5,000! Today we use 
in the neighborhood of 135 papers 
of every kind, particularly farm 
papers, because farmers are the 
largest buyers of our engines. We 


eral years shows us 
that we could use 
approximately a 
dozen mediums, in- 
stead of the more than a hundred 
that we do use, and still get about 
90 per cent of the business that 
we now get. If a radical reduction 
in expenditures were ever al)s0- 
lutely imperative, we could and 
would cut out the extra publica- 
tions. We continue using them at 
present, however, for good ;ea- 
sons, 

In the first place, of course, we 
get a certain amount of business 


from them. I want to say here, 
incidentally, that I think most 
people make a big mistake when 
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and The Christian Herald carried 


sllow- 
— over 10,000 more lines of adver- 
rec- 


a tising in the three months of 
— January, February and March, 
” 1922, than in the same period 
~. last year. 
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they decide to hold back because 
they feel that the farmer is not 
buying. To be sure, he was hard 
hit. He growls and complains a 
lot about that; but we find that he 
is buying what he has to have 
just the same as ever. 

A second reason for our con- 
tinuing to use the mediums that 
bring relatively meagre results is 
the fact that we are not in business 
for today only. We expect to 
continue for some time to come 
- and to be bigger in the future than 
we are now, and we hope and ex- 
pect the present small paper to 
become big, strong and prosperous. 
The way to become bigger, our 
experience has shown, is to let 
more and more people know about 
us. So while the direct results, 
which we can and do measure to, 
the penny, might not justify the 
use of so large a number of pub- 
lications, these other results that 
we cannot measure do, we feel, 
justify us in using the marginal 
mediums. 

Advertising in magazines and 
newspapers is the direct means of 
bringing us only about 40 per cent 
of our sales. A large part of the 
balance is what we call repeat 
business, and is secured through 
those who have already bought 
from us. 


INTIMATE COPY 


We make it a point to say in 
our advertising booklets and let- 
ters just the same things, and in 
about the same way, as if we were 
sitting on a rail fence along the 
prospect’s farm and were talking 
to him about the engines. A mail- 
order salesman of course loses 
something that the man gains. who 
can tell his story in person. We 
try to restore what is lost, as far 
as we can, by being personal -in 
our literature. 

We use colloquial expressions, 
and we fall into slang if that ap- 
pears the natural thing to do; but 
we stop short of using a kind of 
language which, in writing as in 
talking, might be offensive. There 
is such a thing as being hail- 
fellow-well-met with everybody, 
only to find that many people do 
not respond with the expected cor- 
diality. I am a farmer myself. In 
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our letters we talk the farmer’s 
language—that is all. We write 
naturally, and in terms that will 
bring our message home to him. 

That helps to inspire confidence. 
And confidence, in mail-order 
marketing, is imperative. We find 
it of the utmost importance to say 
nothing that we cannot stand by 
—to make no statement that is 
likely to be in any way misleading 
or that may be construed by the 
purchaser, when he sees the prod- 
uct, as having over- -pictured its 
merits. I think that is a good 
copy-writing rule for any busi- 
ness; I know it is a good one for 
us in mail-order selling. 

We have therefore formulated 
carefully what we can and will 
say for our product, and we make 
no statement that will not bear 
the closest reading and the test of 
fact. There is only one absolute 
way to convince a buyer who has 
not previously dealt with us; that 
is to allow the trial period. The 
guarantee must also be conclusive 
and the gradual growth of good- 
will that accrues as a result of 
standing by the guarantee what- 
ever happens, is an important asset. 

There are always some cus- 
tomers who expect a product to 
do things that it should not be 
expected to do. I have had people 
complain because they could not 
get power out of an engine that 
was not supposed to be portable, 
and which they expected would 
operate while it was sitting on a 
springless wagon and was being 
driven across a rough field! But 
the wider distribution a product 
has, the less that difficulty appears, 
for people get to talking for us. 
A new customer perhaps complains 
to one of his friends. 

“My Witte engine,” 
say, “is no good.” 

“What do you mean it’s no 
good?” inquires the friend. 

“Well, it won’t do so and so.” 

“Of course not!” the friend re- 
plies. “And nobody expects it to. 
Your engine is all right, but 
you're expecting it to do the im- 
possible. I don’t expect it of 
mine.’ 

So the results are cumulative, 
and the satisfied user is often our 
best advertisement. I take it that 


he may 
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‘Gee! Kid, but you’ve got a swell outfit!’’ 


“Think so? Well it ain’t so swell as I’m goin’ 
to have when I get better at it.” 


“How’d’ju come to be a radio nut?” 


“Nut nothin —if you knew anything about it 
you ’d know there’s piles of money in it and it’s a 
reg’lar profession. You get THE AMERICAN BOY 
and read the radio stuff in there and you'll be nuts, 
too, old thing.” 


THE 


“The Biggest, Bri, ry Best Magazine 
ys in All the World’’ 


is running a high- powered radio department, edited by 
Armstrong Perry, a radio expert of the first magnitude. 
He is telling boys about the wonders of radio, giving 
them the practical knowledge that boys need, telling them 
what a wonderful sport radio is and how they can master 
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ay it, qualify as radio operators and make money with it. 

™ Pastimes for boys are becoming less and less a matter of 
monkeyshines and mischief. Along with sports go radio, 
photography, telegraphy. . 

e- Manufacturers with real apparatus to sell will find the 

tO. advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy, with its 

ut half-million readers, the market-place where boy sales 

m- are easiest made. 

f P e 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ve, (Member A. B. C.) 


ur Brarch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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by a few—Now 
of the nation — 


ies years ago manicuring was a social 
nicety of the few. Manicure products 
were “occasional sellers” in a drug store. 


Then came “Cutex.” 


Today well-groomed hands have be- 
come a characteristic of Americans. Man- 
icure products are prominently displayed 
steady sellers and real revenue producers 
in drugand department stores everywhere. 


Adequate advertising of a genuinely 
helpful product has established a new 
habit in a whole people. 


It has been the privilege of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company to co- 
operate with the Northam Warren Cor- 
poration in presenting this product to the 
trade and to the public. 


).WatterTHomPson 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CH!CAGO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND + LONDON 




















































is true of any product. If an 
article has a limited distribution, a 
man who complains about it will 
have a lot of influence because 
there are few who know anything 
to counteract his statements. But 
when an article has been exten- 
sively advertised and used and 
known for some time, it builds up 
a great body of friends, if it is 
intrinsically right, and the adver- 
tising is only a part of a campaign 
of good-will creation always under 
way. 

COPY IS AFFIRMATIIVE IN CHAR- 

ACTER 


We tell what our product will 
do, as I have said, without exag- 
geration. But-we do not tell what 
it will not do. It might seem 
unnecessary to make this point, 
except that I not infrequently see 
advertising copy in which the 
writer appears to be on the de- 
fensive. On one occasion, I re- 
member, the publisher of a paper 
remonstrated with us. He had 
just learned that our engines 
would not do such aad such a job 
on the farm. We had never 
claimed that they would do the 
job; but he wanted us to state in 
our advertisements in his paper 
that the engines would not do 
that particular job. 

“Yes!” I said to that particular 
publisher, “at five dollars a line” 
—and I laughed him out of his 
false position. 

So in our advertising one of our 
rules is to make none but affirma- 
tive statements. I think that is a 
sound rule in advertising and sell- 
ing effort of all kinds. 

The result of our methods has 
been to build a personal feeling 
between prospects and customers, 
and ourselves. I am going to re- 
late one curious instance bearing 
on this, because it brings the fact 
home vividly. I could tell many 
others, about equally vivid, lead- 
ing to the same conclusion. 

One evening I was driving with 
my family in southern California 
near San Luis Obispo. We came 
to a fork in the road. A-man was 
approaching on horseback, and I 
waited to ask him which of the 
two branches we ought to take. 
“That,” he said, pointing, 
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the road to Los Angeles. But—” 
he added, surveying me with a 
careful scrutiny—“you’re not g0- 
ing to: take that road tonight.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

It occurred to me offhand that 
the bridge might be down. But 
the bridge was not down, accord- 
ing to the man on _ horseback. 
However, he insisted that I was 
not going to take that road. He 
looked at me very closely, and I 
returned the examination. I saw 
that he wore a linen duster, with 
a handkerchief about his neck, 
but I could see that under the 
linen duster was a good suit of 
clothes. He said to me at length: 

“Where have you and I done 
business within the last few days?” 

“I’m afraid you’re mistaken, 
friend,” I replied. “I don’t think 
you've done any business with me.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” he replied. “I 
never forget a face.” 

An idea thereupon began to 
form in my head, and I said to 
him: 

“Do you live near here! . 

“Yes,” he replied, “we just 
moved into our new house and 
are getting settled.” 

“Have you a gas engine on the 
place?” I asked. 


“Is it a Witte engine?” 

“By George!” he exclaimed, 
“that’s who you are. You're Ed. 
Witte. I’ve seen your picture in 
your catalogue. You come right 
on up to the house. I’m having a 
little trouble with that engine, and 
you’re just the man I want to see!” 

He was right; we did not take 
the road to Los Angeles that 
night, for there were music, cards, 
and good cheer till a late hour. 
But the point I want to make is 
that the personal approach in ad- 
vertising, in spite of all that may 
perhaps be urged against it, is one 
of the very best ways to build up 
a business in which the purchasers 
like to know who they are doing 
business with. 

In our business Ed. H. Witte 
and gas engines have become 
nearly synonymous in the minds 
of hundreds of thousands of 
people whom we have followed 
unremittingly with advertising 
matter from the time, years ago in 
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' yeast asleep—or pretty drowsy, any- 
{ _ Way. : 
: When a business gets to the ha-ho-hum : 


stage it needs something more than an 
alarm-clock. 


It needs a brass band—a band that will 
t not only wake up public interest, but 
a will also keep public buying keyed to the 
wide-awakeness of the business. 


\t Turn your advertising alarm-clock into 
: an advertising brass band by using 
is posters. Keep your band playing its best 


by having as its director 


rs IVAN -B:NORDHEM COMPANY 
Poster Advertising in the United Siaies and Canada ; 

Street "Dearborn Street - Bessemer Buildi 
~*~ Liz —_ Chicago Pi whom i 
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some cases, when we first got 
their names as prospects interested 
in engines. These people, like the 
man near San Luis Obispo, al- 
though they may not put it just 
that way to themselves, are our 
friends and feel sure that they 
know Ed. Witte and his engines. 
And other things being equal, 
when the time for a sale is ripe, it 
is only a step from such friend- 
ship to a sale and then to re- 
peaters. 

Never again will I knowingly 
ever make anything without a very 
liberal allowance to tell of its 
merits to give the article the nec- 
essary publicity that all near or 
distant may profit by its purchase 
and use. Surely it is plain that 
telling your story to twenty or 
thirty million American readers 
every week is better than to at- 
tempt that particular task with 
salesmen, railroad fares, and hotel 
bills, reaching a total of less than 
a thousand or so individuals; and 
I know further that it pays better. 


r 





Walker and Holtje Form 
Agency 

Thomas Walker and Franklin Holtje 
have established the Walker and Holtje 
advertising agency in New York. 

Mr. Walker has been with the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Herald and Examiner, 
and the New York American. He was 
recently with the American as manager 
of automobile advertising. 

Mr. Holtje had been with Butler 
Brothers, wholesale mail-order house, 
and for the last four years was super- 
visor of mail sales for the Butler 
company at Jersey City, 

Among the accounts the new agency 
will handle are Walnut Rug Mills, and 
Signal System, radiophones, both of 
New York. 





New Clothing Account for 
Chicago Agency 

The Goodman & Suss Company, 
Rochester, N. » Maker of men’s 
clothing, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Earle S. Barber & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Plans are 
being made for a newspaper campaign 
in several large cities. 


Don Lawder Joins “Cosmo- 
politan” 

Don Lawder has become associated 
with the Western office of Cosmopolitan 
Magasmme. He has been with Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc., of Chicago. Before 
that he was with Collier's and the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company. 
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Will Join New Phelps Agency 


O. E. Mittlesteadt, Henry J. Koch 
and W,. D. Laurie will leave Dodge 
Brothers, Detroit, April 1, to become 
associated with George Harrison Phelps, 
Inc., a mew advertising agency of 
Detroit. It has already been announced 
in Printers’ Inx that Mr. Phelps had 
res Dae as director of advertising of 

Brothers to organize an agency. 
oll Irving Pitkin and Albert M. 
Lewis, also, it is announced, will join 
the Phelps agency staff. Mr. Pitkin has 
been with Cosmopolitan Magazine since 
1919. He has been editor of “Cosmo 
politan’s Better Way,” which he will 
continue to write. Mr. Lewis, who was 
for eight years with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company in New York, has 
been in business for himself during the 
last year. 

The accounts to be handled by the 
Phelps agency are Dodge Brothers, 
Budd Wheel Company, Philadelphia; 
Graham’ Brothers, (motor _ trucks), 
Evansville, Ind.; Noble Piano Co. 
(Noble’s Standard Polishes), Detroit; 
The DeVry Corporation, Chicago; Grand 
Rapids School Equipment Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; race Sign Co., St. 
Louis. 





Two Waterbury Newspapers 
Under Same Ownership 


The Waterbury, Conn., American, 
evening, and Republican, morning, have 
been combined under one ownership. 
Former owners of each paper are now 
owners of both publications under an 
exchange of stock agreement. 

Ownership of the Waterbury Ameri- 
can passed into the hands of Russell 
R. Whitman, publisher of the New York 
Commercial in February of this year. 

William J. Pape, publisher of the 
Republican, will be in charge of busi- 
ness matters for both newspapers. 


Thomas W. Kivlan Joins 
Chicago Agency 

Thomas W. Kivlan, formerly with 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company on 
the Pacific Coast and in Chicago and 
most recently in charge of hicago 
sales of the “Prairie” window ventila- 
tor, has joined ‘the McJunkin Advertis- 
ing Company as account executive. John 
H. Sampson, who has been with J. M. 
Bundscho, Chicago, is now with the 
design department of the McJunkin 
Advertising Company. 


Join “Textile World’s” Staff 


Frederic H. Keyes, formerly editor 
of “Sweet’s Architectural and Engi- 
neering Catalogs,” and William E. Ken- 
nedy, formerly in the sales department 
of “Sweet's Catalog” service and 
manager of “Shipbuilding and Material 
Handling Cyclopedias,” have joined the 
staff of the Textile World, N New York. 

Charles W. Dow, formerly with Wal- 
ter B. Snow and Staff and the Spafford 
Company, Inc., both of Boston, has also 
joined the Textile World. 
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Rotog ravure 


Newspapers 








(Figures from Standard Rate and Data Service 
—Average 6 months ending September 30, 1921.) 


Ist Chicago Sunday Tribune ..................... 801,881 
2nd New York Sunday World..................... 597,240 
3rd New York Sunday Times...................... 497,436 
4th St. Louis Sunday Post-Dispatch................ 336,463 
SE BE I I od civinesccscccccccesccest 233,646 
6th Philadelphia Sunday Public Ledger............ 214,577 
7th Cleveland Sunday Plain Dealer................ 214,324 
8th New York Sunday Herald..................... 209,843 
9th St. Louis Sunday Globe-Democrat.............. 167,306 
l0th Detroit Sunday Free Press..................... 162,057 
llth Baltimore Sunday Sun ......:...............- 149,980 
12th Minneapolis Sunday Tribune ................. 147,470 
13th Los Angeles Sunday Times.................... 145,284 
l4th New York Sunday Tribune.................... 141,301 
sth Boston Sunday Herald ...........ccsscccveces 111,108 
16th Des Moines Sunday Register........... 102,559 
(Paid Average, February, 1922........ 122.348) 


990% of The Des Moines Sunday 


Register’s circulation is in 
Iowa. It is the only Sunday news- 
paper that blankets Des Moines and 
Iowa. Write for dot map and town 
by town circulation statement. 


THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IA. 
Gardner Cowles, Publisher. Harry T. Watts, Adv. Mgr. 
I. A. Klein, New York—Guy 8S. Osborn, Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis. 
R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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In Collier’s for April 1: po 


THE Turer’s WAGE 


By Ben Ames Williams At 
Wuo’s To BLAME FoR A COAL STRIKEP 

By Whiting Williams tre 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE 

By Ethel M. Dell Stu 

UncLeE HENRY 

On Catch-as-Catch-Can Healing sh: 
Tue Hippen Roap 

By Wadsworth Camp tel 

THE REAL THRILL IN THE Circus 66 AY 
By Bozeman Bulger 

Tue LAst OF THE CAVALIERS Co 


By George Creel 


EpDITOoRIALS: 


Making Faces at the Young Talking In 
Boston's Press Agent Taxes That Don’t 
Things to Be Done A First-Rate Distinction 

Red Hair 


CarTOON BY J. N. DARLING 
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Have you the right to 
complain if an impend- 
ing coal strike threatens 
your comfort and your 
pocketbook ? 





At the bottom of our coal 
troubles is an amazing 
stupidity in which you 
share. Whiting Williams 
tells the truth about it in 
“Who’s to Blame for a 
Coal Strike?” 


In Collier’s for April 1. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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The business of Rouse, 
Hempstone & Co., Inc., 
was founded in 1875 by 
William C. Rouse and 
Robert C. Hempstone. 


This great wholesale in- 
stitution specializes in 
dry goods and notions, 
and draws its 9,000 cus- 
tomers from the south- 
eastern section of the 
country extending from 
Pennsylvania to Texas. 


John G. Rouse is now 
the president, succeed- 
ing his father, William 
C. Rouse, who retired 
to the Chairmanship of 
the Board, December 
1921. 





<== 


Baltimore 
Exceptional 
Opportunity 
for National 
Manufacturer 


HE thousands of 
merchant buyers 
' drawn to Baltimore 
every year by the city’s 
eat wholesale firms 
ike Rouse, Hempstone 
& Co., Inc., come here with two dominant ideas 
in mind—first, to search out in wholesale stocks 
the goods best suited to the demandsof their home- 
town customers, and then, in more leisurely fashion, 
along with the members of their families, perhaps, 
to study the stocks and methods of Baltimore’s 
model retail stores. 


What an opportunity for the national manufacturer wnose 
product enjoys thorough distribution and sale in Baltimore 
to cash in on tremendous by-product results through this 
sort of contact with these merchants ! 


Cover Baltimore through the NEWS and AMERICAN, 
—the papers whose fine, close relationship with the people 
in nearly 180,000 homes in Baltimore and vicinity is the 
on human element that will create and sustain demand 
‘or your product in this territory. 








Each paper is a pioneer in its particular field — the 
AMERICAN dating its career back to the days of 
Washington, the NEWS enjoying the distinction of being 
Baltimore’s first evening paper. 


The fact that nearly every worthwhile home in and near Baltimore is reached by either the 


NEWS or the AMERICAN = one paper or the other 


every day ts convincing proof of the 


powerful influence exerted by these papers in the life of this great city. 
The combined rate for these two papers is 30 cents daily for 1,000 lines or more; Sunday 35 


cents ; 


American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE:NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ghe Baltimore American yy 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL » &. LUTS 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg. 
New York A Wadd Gr 


Advertising Manager 
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What Is the Law as to Trade 
Discounts P 


Federal Trade Commission’s Order in the Mennen Case Raises Question 
of Wide Significance 


E the rulings of the Federal 
Trade Commission in its case 
against The Mennen Company 
are finally sustained, it is clear 
that a wholesale revision of sell- 
ing policies will be in order, and 
the practically universal custom of 
classifying customers as “whole- 
salers” and “retailers” will go by 
the board. Incidentally, it is also 
clear that the provisions of the 
Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act will prove 
much more revolutionary than has 
hitherto been suspected. The text 
of the Commission’s findings and 
conclusions in the Mennen case 
discloses an interpretation of the 
law that is quite without prece- 
dent, for neither the Commission 
nor any court has ever issued such 
an order before. 

Briefly stated, the ruling is this: 
That if a manufacturer of branded 
goods of uniform quality gives 
any quantity discounts at all, he 
must extend the same discount to 
all purchasers of the same quan- 
tity, no matter what the trade 
status -of the purchaser may be. 
The manufacturer of soap, for 
example, must offer exactly the 
same set of discounts to all pur- 
chasers in quantity—large con- 
sumers, such as laundries and 
hotels, department stores, chain 
store retailers, co-operative or 
mutual buying clubs, and old-line 
jobbers or wholesalers. He can 
refuse to sell to any of those 
classes of trade, but if he sells to 
them at all the price must be the 
same for a given quantity of 
goods, providing there is no dif- 
ference in the quality. 

The provision of law upon 
which the above interpretation is 
based is that section of the Clay- 
ton Act that forbids discrimina- 
tions in price between customers 
except on account of differences 
in the grade, the quantity, or 
quality of the commodity sold; or 
such as make only due allowance 
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for differences in the cost of sell- 
ing or transportation; or are 
made in good faith to meet com- 
petition ; or represent the selection 
of customers in bona fide trans- 
actions not in restraint of trade. 
That last’ clause, at least, has al- 
ways been supposed to afford 
plenty of room for classification 
of customers as entitled to the 
“wholesale” or the “retail” dis- 
counts. According to the Mennen 
case, however, it appears that the 
only “selection of customers” con- 
templated is the decision as to 
whether or not they will be per- 
mitted to buy the goods direct. If 
they are allowed to buy direct at 
all, they must be given the same 
discounts as anybody else. 

This, it is needless to point out, 
is quite at variance with the com- 
mon understanding of the inten- 
tion of the law, and it is doubtful 
if Congress had any such inten- 
tion when the law was passed. 
Counsel for The Mennen Com- 
pany made an exhaustive search 
of the records of committee hear- 
ings in which this section was dis- 
cussed, and also of the debates in 
the House and Senate. Many ex- 
cerpts were presented in the com- 
pany’s brief in the effort to show 
that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to prevent the use of 
arbitrary price discriminations as 
a weapon of monopoly; not to 
provide for absolutely uniform 
trade discounts, nor to prevent 
the customary classification of 
purchasers into convenient groups. 
This aspect of the matter is not 
discussed by the Commission, 
however, which bases its order 
wholly upon the facts in the case. 
The precise meaning of the law, 
and the intention of Congress in 
framing it, is left to the courts 
to determine. 

The facts upon which the order 
is based are, briefly, as follows: 
Since 1917 The Mennen Company 
has classified its customers in two 
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groups—wholesalers and retailers 
—and has maintained two sets 
of discounts. Retail discounts, 
roughly speaking, stopped at 10 
per cent, while wholesalers were 
granted discounts beginning at 15 
per cent, and, on large quantities, 
running as high as 17 per cent. 
There are, however, a number of 
“mutual” or “co-operative” or- 
ganizations of retailers, which buy 
goods in large quantities and dis- 
tribute them to members in the 
same manner as the old-line 
wholesalers. These organizations, 
however, have been classified as 
“retailers,” and have been refused 
the scale of discounts offered to 
“wholesalers.” This, the Commis- 
sion holds, is an unfair discrimina- 
tion against such organizations, 
tending to restrain competition, 
and to deprive them of trade. The 
company is therefore ordered to 
“cease and desist” from further 
discrimination in prices based up- 
on classifications of its customers. 

It is worthy of emphasis once 
more that this is an _ entirely 
friendly proceeding on the part of 
the Commission, with the design 
of getting the question before 
the courts for final settlement. 
Similar cases are in preparation 
against other concerns, with the 
same intention of providing a test 
case that will be carried up to 
the Supreme Court, if necessary, 
to determine the exact meaning of 
the law. 

Furthermore, the issue is as 
clear-cut and simple as the Com- 
mission can make it. There has 
been more or less confusion of 
opinion on this point, and it has 
been discussed as somehow or 
other related to the Beech-Nut 
case and others involving agree- 
ments or understandings with cus- 
tomers. That, however, is clearly 
an error. The original com- 
plaint, which defines the scope 
of the case, does not anywhere 
charge agreement or understand- 
ing with customers. It recites, 
(1) that the company has classi- 
fied its customers into two groups 
and allows to purchasers of the 
same quality and quantity of its 
products different discount rates 
according to such classification, 
and (2) that this practice tends 
unduly to hinder competition, and 
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is violative of the Clayton Act 
and the Trade Commission Act. 
That is the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the proceeding, and it is 
safe to say that there are few 
manufacturers of branded goods 
who would not be affected by a 
literal interpretation of it. Per- 
haps the same accusation could be 
made against a majority of those 
who sell trade-marked goods of 
uniform quality through the re- 
tail trade. For this reason the 
case is of unusually broad inter- 
est, and manufacturers should 
watch its progress with more than 
ordinary care. 





Supplement Advertising Cam- 
paign with Motion Pictures 


Colgate & Company have prepared 
an educational motion picture called 
“Good Teeth—Good Health,” for use in 
the schools and Y. M. C. A.’s of the 
country, in connection with Colgate’s 
advertising campaign on Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 

“A Grand Spread” is the title of an 
industrial movie on Spredit, the nut- 
butter product of E. A. Stevenson & 
Company. The film is being shown 
before cooking schools, women’s clubs, 
and at Pure Food Shows. 


Griffin and Johnson Form 
Agency 

Griffin & Johnson, Inc., advertising 
agency, — been formed in New York 
by Henry F. Griffin, president; C. Hal 
dane Johnson, vice-president, and Steven. 
son H. Evans, secretary and treasurer. 
The new agency will begin operations 
on April 15. 

Mr. Griffin was recently with the 
George Batten Co., Inc. e was pre 
viously with the New York Sun, P. F. 
Collier & Son, and Calkins & Holden. 
Mr. Johnson was recently with the 
George Batten Co., Inc. 








Pittsburgh Agency Has 
“Hyclorite” Account 


The Bethlehem Laboratories, Inc.. 
formerly of Bethlehem, Pa., and now 
of Pittsburgh, makers of Hyclorite anti 
septic and deodorant, have placed their 
account for 1922 with The Richard S 
Rauh Company, Pittsburgh. Sectional 
campaigns followed by national maga- 
zine publicity will be utilized. 





Joins Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman 


A. W. Pinnell has joined the staff of 
the New York office of Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, New York. Mr. Pinnell has 
been with the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, Capper Publications, and N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 
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How Can This Man Sell $500,000 
Worth of Obsolescent Machinery P 


Manufacturer, Putting Out New Model, Has Difficulty in Finding Buyers 
for Old Numbers 


Evans-WinTer-Hess, Inc. 
Derroit, ‘Mic. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our clients who makes heavy 
machinery has improved same consider- 
ably and now is confronted with the 
problem of selling off the present style 
and then marketing the new. 

He sells direct to the user. The de- 
vice costs about $10,000. 

It is somewhat like Gillette’s problem 
(recently described by you), except that 
Gillette had only dealers to placate and 
his unit is a low-priced one. 

Our client, on the contrary, has a big, 
expensive machine, which the user em- 
ploys to make a product that is sold 
to the public. The new style will make 
the product cheaper. wy who- 
ever buys the present style and then 
later sees a more eoonquileniiy operating 
device pushed may feel sore. Neverthe- 
less, our client cannot afford to scrap 
his present old-style machines, but must 
sell them. 

I shall be very grateful if you can 
send me clippings, or references if you 


have no clippings, concerning how other 
makers of large units, sold direct to 
user, have coped with this rather 


familiar problem of marketing a newer 
and better style without getting in bad 
with previous buyers. 

O. A. Owen. 


ME: OWEN did not give us 
enough information in his 
original letter, the one quoted 
above, to enable us to throw very 
much light on his problem. In 
subsequent correspondence, we 
asked him how many machines his 
client had on hand and what their 
approximate value is. We also 
asked if it would be possible to 
dismantle the machines and to 
sell the parts separately. This 
plan is often followed in disposing 
of second-hand machinery. We 
also inquired if there is any for- 
eign market for the product. If 
there is, an out-of-date model can 
often be sold this way without 
disturbing domestic business. We 
asked also if there was any pos- 
sibility of the passe number being 
sold to less desirable customers, 
such as the partial-payment buyer 
or the poor credit risk. Often- 
times a person will be anxious to 
buy a certain product, but cannot 
afford to pay for a new and up- 


to-date model. They either have 
to buy a less desirable number or 
else go without the article alto- 
gether. Persons such as these are 
the biggest buyers of second-hand 
automobiles. 

In replying, Mr. Owen said his 
client had fifty machines on hand, 
worth about $500,000 for the lot. 
He said it was not possible to sell 
the parts separately. The foreign 
market does not offer much of an 
opportunity at present. Mr. Owen 
says there is some possibility with 
the partial-payment buyer sugges- 
tion, but his client would not take 
a chance with the poor credit risk. 

Owen said he, himself, had 
already suggested selling the obso- 
lescent model to contractors known 
to have little competition, and 
who, therefore, would not be 
chagrined at seeing a newer and 
better model put out, but this 
proffered idea did not appeal to 
the manufacturer. 

“I wish I could tell you this 
man’s business,” added Mr. Owen, 
“so that you would see the prob- 
lem more concretely, as you wish 
to do, but he adjured secrecy. It 
is merely a big machine used by 
heavy contractors everywhere and 
its work is counted in units; the 
cost per unit governs the contrac- 
tor’s bid and his profits, also his 
competition, evidently. When a 
new machine comes out, contrac- 
tors who buy it can get away with 
a bid that would ditch the con- 
tractor using the older device. 
And by the way, this client won’t 
take old machines in part pay- 
ment. He seems closed to every 
normal solution of the matter.” 


DISPOSING OF SECOND-HAND 
MACHINERY IN QUANTITY 


We have never published any 
articles that bear directly on the 
marketing difficulties of this manu- 
facturer. The nearest we ever 
came to it was an article that 
appeared in the May 4, 1916, issue 
of Printers’ Ink. It told how 
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the Bradley Contracting Company, 
one of the builders of the New 
York Subway, having completed 
a $44,000,000 contract for New 
York City and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, found itself with a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of used equip- 
ment on hand. This machinery 
was bought especially for this 
contract and hence the company 
had no further use for it. Get- 
ting rid of all this material pre- 
sented a formidable task, but 
nevertheless a series of remark- 
able business-paper advertisements 
quickly disposed of the lot. The 
present problem is by no means 
parallel, we will admit, neverthe- 
less there is a mustard seed of a 
plan in Bradley’s experience. 

We asked one of the executives 
connected with a group of techni- 
cal papers to assist us in giving 
Mr. Owen some help. After read- 
ing the correspondence he replied: 

“The problem as outlined in the 
enclosed report is certainly very 
interesting and incidentally not 
particularly easy of solution. 

“I imagine that the apparatus is 
something on the order of a large 
steam shovel or concrete mixer. 

“It seems to me that the best 
solution would be for this manu- 
facturer materially to reduce his 
price on these old models and 
place their sale in the hands of a 
reliable dealer in second-hand 
machinery. For example, a con- 
cern such as Harris Brothers of 
Chicago. I think it is desirable 
for this manufacturer to get as 
far away as possible from asso- 
ciating directly with the sale of 
these machines and a good dealer 
in second-hand machinery would 
seem to be the logical outlet for 
their distribution. 

“I have in mind an almost iden- 
tical case that happened to one 
of our large advertisers. This ad- 
vertiser had a device that was 
later superseded by a new model, 
and the concern was up against 
the proposition of disposing of 
the old type that it had on 
hand. It so happens that this 
particular piece of apparatus could 
be used for another purpose and 
it decided to do exactly as I 
have advised here and place the 
distribution in the hands of a 
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dealer in second-hand machinery 
and equipment. It is now. nego- 
tiating with this end in mind and 
of course will reduce their price. 

“T should think that this manu- 
facturer, whose problem you are 
trying to solve, should admit that 
he is in the same class as any or- 
dinary dealer in the retail trade 
who finds himself stocked with 
clothing models, for example, 
which have gone out of style. 
Invariably distribution is secured 
and the stock moved by reducing 
prices. 

“By placing his equipment in 
the hands of a dealer in second- 
hand machinery, your manufac- 
turer will remove himself from 
direct contact with the proposition 
and the dealer will sell the equip- 
ment at a reduced price and with 
the explanation that the price has 
been reduced only because the ma- 
chine is not the latest model. 
There are a great many contrac- 
tors who would willingly buy such 
equipment at a reduced price in 
order to save the money, and for 
all practical purposes they will get 
good results.” 

f any of our readers know of 
any other way whereby this manu- 
facturer can dispose of his ma- 
chinery, we will be glad to have 
them send in their ideas —T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Philip Ritter, Jr., 
Biow Agency 
Philip Ritter, Jr.. has resigned as 
vice-president of The Philip Ritter 
Company, and on April 1 will become 
vice-president of the Biow Co., Inc., 
New York. Before joining the Ritter 
agency in 1918 Mr. Ritter had been 
with the Western Electric Company, 
Michelin Tire Company, and the M. 
Volkman Advertising Agency. 





Joins 





Street & Finney Have Scotch 
Ginghams Account 


Street & Finney, Inc., New York, has 
secured the account of D. & J. Ander- 
son, Scotch ginghams, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, distributed in America by Elms 
& Sellon, New York. 


Nashua Woolnap Blanket 
Account for Seaman 
Amory, Browne & Company, Boston, 
Mass., have appointed Frank Seaman, 


Inc., to handle the advertising for 
Nashua Woolnap blankets. 
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<i increased business. 
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ch Dominate Philadelphia 


for Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


°-!1 The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Bulletin is 
one of the largest in America. 


Net paid daily average circula- 
tion for February, 508,439 copies 





= a day. 
h No artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin. 

1as 

- New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

ms Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hoffman, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—1!25 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. ; 

on, Paris—5 rue Lamartine, (9). 
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‘or (Copyright, 1922—W. L. McLean) 
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An Expression of Pre 


Every week-day newspaper readers of Chicago and 
vicinity have the privilege of selecting one of FOUR 
afternoon newspapers. Each day the four news- 
papers occupy the same place on the news stands. 


Under an agreement with the publishers, THE 
NEWS DEALERS ARE NOT PERMITTED TO URGE 
ORJEVEN SUGGEST THE PURCHASE OF ANY 
PARTICULAR NEWSPAPER. 


Here is how the readers of this territory exercise 
their privilege of selection under conditions which 
clearly indicate PREFERENCE: 


Daily Average Circulation, February, 1922 
The Chicago Evening American (3 CENTS A COPY) 426,475 


The Daily News (2 cents a copy) 399,157 
The Post (3 cents a copy)  41,646* 
The Journal (3 cents a copy) (Note) 


(*Last A. B. C. figures available.) 
(Note: Not a member of A. B. C.) 


Add to this evidence the further fact that Chicago 
Evening American. readers pay over $1,250,000 
more every year for their favorite paper than do 
the readers of the next newspaper in point of 
circulation, and you have all the facts necessary 
for exact judgment. 
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nce That Costs Money 


Mass opinion rules the Nation. Mass opinion 


rules everything! 


Here you have MASS OPINION of Chicago’s after- 
noon newspapers, a VOLUNTARY opinion, and 
one that COSTS EVERY EVENING AMERICAN 
READER AN EXTRA PENNY A DAY TO EXPRESS 
—a total of 


OVER $1,250,000 EVERY YEAR! 


The leadership of the Chicago Evening American 
is based upon merit. It isa GOOD NEWSPAPER. 
It gives the news as it finds it, wholesomely, 
accurately, completely. It is aggressive, fearless, 
fair in all things. 


Its influence reaches into the home, the office, 
the store, the studio, the factory, the shop, the 
pulpit. Its hold upon the confidence and atten- 
tion of its constantly growing reader audience is 
the thing that makes 


Advertising in the Chicago Evening American pays 
real profits to the local retailer and the National 
advertiser. 
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When the Bubble 
Bursts 


Whenever a huge “get-rich-quick” scheme col- 
lapses there is a perceptible tightening of pocket- 
books. 

The careful investor marks the fate of the unwary, 
and instinctively strengthens his own defenses. 

Checking up reveals that he has not been on his 
guard as in the past. He has been growing confident 
—almost taking chances. No more hunches. No 
more advice from enthusiastic but inexpert friends. 
Censored information only. 

Now more than ever—‘Safety first!” 

That means renewed confidence in old counselors. 
In Chicago it means greater reliance on The Chicago 
Daily News. 

Chicago people trust The Daily News. That zeal 
for reliability which goes into every detail of its 
makeup is felt by its readers. People of the sort 
who have money to invest are best aware of it. 

Keeping the financial columns of a newspaper free 
from “wildcat” advertising is not an easy task, but 
The Daily News never relaxes its vigilance. The 
advertising copy that appears on its financial pages 
has undergone the most careful investigation, and no 
advertising is accepted which is even suspected of 
being unsound. 

Advertisers know this, and the large volume of 
financial advertising carried by The Daily News is 
proof that they capitalize their confidence in 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Harvester and Ford in Finish Fight 
for Tractor Market 


Spectacular Selling Effort Involving Slashed Prices and Free Plows 
Follows International’s Prompt Acceptance of Challenge 


By G. A. Nichols 


control of the tractor market 

on—a battle of, prices and 
advertising. The Ford Motor 
Company and the International 
Harvester Company are lined up 
in a contest with the apparent de- 
termination to fight the thing 
through until it is settled. 

Late in January the various 
tractor manufacturers were amazed 
to find that Henry Ford had tele- 
graphed an announcement to his 
dealers that $230 had been cut 
from the price of the Fordson 
tractor, making it sell at $395. 
Mr. Ford also ordered an imme- 
diate campaign of “aggressive 
publicity” to acquaint buyers with 
that fact. 

Mr. Ford’s action sent tractor 
quotations tumbling. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company, the 
J. I. Case Plow Works, the Sam- 
son Tractor Company and others 
promptly slashed prices. 

But the Harvester Company, in 
addition to meeting Ford’s cut 
dollar for dollar, immediately 
launched the most aggressive sell- 
ing fight of its career. Over a 
week end, by mail and telegraph, 
there went out to dealers material 
and directions for big advertising 
effort in newspapers and farm 
papers. This was supplemented 
by a business-paper presentation. 
Meanwhile the company’s branch 
offices were communicating with 
thousands of farmers by letter. 

The advertising blow was struck 
with all the energy the Harvester 
Company could muster. At this 
writing, six weeks later, there is 
to be noted feverish selling activity 
by Ford and International dealers. 
The Samson Tractor Company, a 
General Motors Corporation divi- 
sion, also is active. But most of 
the interest attaches to Ford and 
the Harvester Company, inasmuch 
as each is in the fight to rule. 


T= long-expected battle for 
is 





And farm-buying resistance has 
at last been cracked! Farmers 
are buying tractors. I learned 
only this morning that the Har- 
vester tractor plants has been re- 
opened after a considerable period 
of inactivity and that the officials 
expected to be running at capacity 
within another week. 


CUTS PRICE TO HOLD THE MARKET 


It is costing the Harvester Com- 
pany and Ford heavily—this effort 
to force selling. Every tractor 
sold by either represents a direct 
manufacturing loss. But loss 
on the individual sale is not 
to be considered when it comes 
to a question of holding one’s 
market. If the Harvester Com- 
pany had permitted Mr. Ford 
to get away with his reduced price 
without an argument it could just 
as well right then and there bid 
the tractor market a fond fare- 
well. In the presence of an exigency 
of this kind, it is neither the time 
nor the place for a manufacturer 
to be held back by « .nsiderations 
of temporary loss if, like the 
Harvester Company, he is finan- 
cially able to stand it. Here is 
one case where the loss is actual 
and genuine and not talked about 
merely for effect. 

Last November, when the Ford- 
son tractor was selling for $625 
Edsel Ford gave out an interview 
Saying the company had lost $100 
on each tractor manufactured 
during the year. In 1921 Ford 
built 36,000 tractors, thereby losing 
$3,600,000. Every tractor manu- 
facturer knows these figures are 
correct and that Edsel Ford was 
speaking the truth. And now comes 
a selling price that ‘more than 
triples the 1921 loss. 

Harold F. McCormick, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester 
Company, while, refusing to go 
into details as to the amount of 
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money his company is losing, 
makes this statement: 

“The reduction is not justified 
by any present or prospective re- 
duction of manufacturing cost. It 
is made chiefly to meet competi- 
tion and enable our dealers to 
retain their position in the tractor 
trade.” 

The Harvester company’s cut 
price on its International tractor 
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or a three-bottom plow with the 
$700 machine. 

The accessories and the plow 
have known values. The new 
selling price was carefully figured 
so that the selling price of the 
International tractors, stripped, 
would be exactly $395, which is 
Ford’s price. 

In other words, according to 
the Harvester company’s figures, 
the farmer can buy a 
Fordson tractor, get 
the necessary accesso- 
ries and a plow and 
then have an outlay 
practically the same as 
if he bought a com- 
plete International 
tractor and got a plow 
free—six of one and 
a half dozen of the 
other. The Harvester 
company is making 
the point clear by a 
“blackboard” demon- 
stration in its farm- 
paper advertising. 

Which company has 
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HOW HARVESTER COMPANY USES FARM-PAPER SPACE 
TO SHOW IT MEETS FORD’S PRICE 


is $670 and on its Titan tractor 
$700. The price, while apparently 
larger than the one asked by 
Henry Ford, exactly meets the 
Ford price and is so accepted on 
every hand. This is the reason: 

The Fordson machine at $395 
is what is technically known as 
a “stripped” tractor. It lacks 
such accessories as fenders, plat- 
form, throttle governor, adjustable 
drawbar, angle lugs and brakes. 
Both the International tractors are 
completely outfitted in these re- 
spects. 

Then the farmer buying a tractor 
has to have a tractor plow, which 
costs him all the way from $150 
to $175 

As a special offer, while this 
selling effort is going on, the Har- 
vester company makes the farmer 
a present of a two-bottom plow if 
he buys one of the $670 tractors 


4 — 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER 


the better of the ar- 
gument? Henry Ford 
has a strategic advan- 
tage in that every 
dealer in Ford motor 
cars becomes auto- 
matically a dealer in 
Fordson tractors. If 
he does not wish to 
sell tractors, he cannot have the 
motor car agency. City Ford deal- 
ers as well as those in the country 
are called upon to dispose of their 
quota. 

The result is that the dealers 
are striving to the utmost. One 
incident showing their aggressive- 
ness is told by a Chicago advertis- 
ing agency man as coming under 
his observation in a small town 
near Peoria, III. 

The resident Harvester dealer 
had visited a farmer in an effort 
to sell him a tractor under the 
new deal. The farmer admitted 
he needed a tractor but could not 
think of buying it for at least six 
months on account of his financial 
difficulties. Easy terms did not 





move him. A day or two later 
the local Ford dealer and the same 
farmer had a similar conversation. 

“But you need a tractor, don’t 
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you?” the Ford man_ insisted. 

The farmer assented. 

“Well, then,” replied the dealer, 
“T am going to deliver one to you 
this afternoon. Use it six months 
and then begin paying for it.” 

The farmer bought. Who 
wouldn’t—if he needed a tractor? 

The financial responsibility in 
such instances is of course up to 
the dealer. When he buys tractors 
from Ford he pays forthem. They 
are his for better or for worse. 
He is going to take them and to 
sell them if such a thing is humanly 
possible. His entire business de- 
pends upon his success. 

The other companies, including 
the International, are in no posi- 
tion to tell their dealers what they 
must do. The dealer in this case 
must be sold. If he falls down on 
a tractor sale then he has not sold 
a tractor and this is about all 
there is to it. Right here is where 
Ford has an unquestioned ad- 
vantage. 

Disinterested observation, how- 
ever, compels the comment that 
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the Harvester company has the 
co-operation of its dealers in this 
tractor matter. When the cut 
came, the company protected its 
dealers on all tractors they had in 
stock purchased at the old figure 
and then, to instill the fighting 
selling spirit, induced them to ad- 
vertise at their own expense. 

The burden of the Harvester 
company’s advertising presenta- 
tion in farm papers and, through 
its dealers, in newspapers, has to 
do with that good old word “com- 
parison.” No apologies or reasons 
are given for the prominently 
featured price slash, but the 
farmer is urged to compare values. 
Fordson is not mentioned by 
name. Neither are detailed figures 
given. But the farmer is told 
bluntly that “this is not a stripped 
tractor pared down to make a 
price, but is complete with all 
essential equipment.” 

In an effort to make sure the 
selling fight will be carried direct 
to the farmer, the Harvester com- 
pany has offered its dealers special 
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prices and terms on a speed truck 
of the kind retailers use for mak- 
ing light deliveries. It will be 
painted red and imprinted with the 
dealer’s name. The offer is made 
on condition that the dealer keep 
the truck in commission at least a 
year, making personal calls on 
farmers and having it out with 
them regarding tractors and farm 
implements in general. 

It is suggested that the dealer 
take along with him on these trips 
a cream separator, or some other 
farm accessory. “In this way,” 
he is told, “you can pick up enough 
extra sales to pay for your store 
overhead.” 

For the last year or two imple- 
ment retailers have more or less 
passively accepted the idea of 
farmers staying away from their 
places of business. The speed 
truck offer was made to inspire 
the dealers with the idea of taking 
the store to those who would not 
come to it. 

Neither Ford nor the Harvester 
Company will admit there is any 
fight. Henry Ford, as is well 
known, entirely ignores competi- 
tion in making his merchandising 
plans. He reduced his tractor 
price to the present figure, not 
with the idea of fighting anybody, 
but because farmers were not 
buying at the old price. Then the 
Harvester people promptly picked 
up the glove, and the contest 
was on. 

Mr. Ford of course wants to be 
in a position to dominate the mar- 
ket when things get good for the 
farmer again. When his latest 
cut was made, the Harvester ex- 
ecutives recognized he intended to 
throw a part of his personal for- 
tune into selling tractors at a huge 
loss not with the direct purpose of 
getting what business might be 
had now but for the much more 
important object of control in the 
future. It is entirely conceivable 
that if Mr. Ford achieves his am- 
bition of making and selling a 
million tractors in a year he will 
not then be operating at a loss, for 
he will be getting volume and 
multiplied turnover. 

These things should be borne in 
mind in connection with Harold 
F. McCormick’s declaration that 
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the Harvester price is entirely 
competitive, that the company itself 
is shouldering the loss and that 
the dealers will be protected. 





Yonkers Account for Chicago 


Agency 
The Fred H. Knapp Company, maker 
of Knapp labeling machines, and the 
Papercan Corporation, manufacturer of 
aper containers, both of Yonkers, 
. Y., have placed their advertising 
accounts with Sweet & Phelps, Chicago 
advertising agency. Other new accounts 
which Sweet & Phelps have secured are 
those of the Cherry Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of automobile 
jocks, and the Milburn Puncture-Proof 
ube Company, manufacturer of inner 
tubes. 
—s 


Appointments for Thomas H. 
Child 


The Practical Farmer, Camden, N. J., 
has appointed Thomas H. Child, New 
York, publishers’ representative, as its 
Eastern advertising representative. 

Mr. Child has also been appointed 
advertising representative of The Cada- 
dian Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
and two other Canadian publications, 
The Hospital World, and National 
Hygiene and Public W elfare. 





Chicago Agency Has Power 
Boat Account 


Stavrum & Shafer, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has secured the account of 
the Digsgpearing Propeller Boat Com- 
pany, alo and Toronto. A campaign 
is being planned in outdoor magazines 
featuring the company’s “Waterford” 
meee of disappearing propeller power 
oats. 


Charles M. Sloan Agency 
Secures New Account 


The Chicago Pulley & Shafting Com- 
pany, Chicago manufacturer of power 
transmission machinery, has placed its 
advertising account with Charles M. 
Sloan, Chicago advertising agency. 








Walworth Account with 
Barrows & Richardson 


The advertising of the Boston Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Co.’s valves, fit 
tings, tools, Stillson wrenches and 
Kewanee unions, is now being handled 
by Barrows & Richardson. 





Sozodont Account with Fed- 
eral Agency 


The ofpertisieg account of Hall & 
Ruckel, Inc., York, maker of 


“‘Sozodont” e OX. Bazin,” has been 
placed with the Federal Advertising 
Agency. 
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CALLS PER DAY 


Indianapolis 
Radius .. . . 20.3 


National 
Average ...11.9 





RODUCTION figures must be watched just as closely by the 
sales executive as by the plant superintendent. But it is not 
fair to a selling organization to compare results for the 


country at large with those obtained in the Indianapolis Radius. 


Here is a market which salesmen can “travel” easily. The seven- 
teen steam and thirteen electric lines which radiate from Indianapolis 
reduce “waiting round” to the vanishing point. It is a market of 
high relative prosperity at the present time, and at all times one of 
notable buying power. 

In The Indianapolis News this market possesses an advertising medium that 
supports selling effort with remarkable effectiveness. Its influence is even 
greater than would be expected from its im ive circulation. Every sales- 
man in the Indianapolis Radius knows that his task will be measurably 
lightened if News advertising is co-operating with him. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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How Can a Manu- 
facturer Find His 
Best Market? 


Is your product one that discriminating 


people will prefer and buy? 



















Where are the discriminating people who T 
will buy your product and how may they 
be reached most economically? 


Into every city and hamlet the vast sales 
organization of the Curtis Publishing 
Company has gone, seeking discriminat- 
ing people who would buy Curtis Publi- 
cations without price concessions. Cu 


Curtis workers were not allowed to offer city 
cut prices or premiums or special offers. it f 
They were not allowed to sell on any in- hi 
stallment plan—they were required to wen 


sell the publications on their merit alone. sale 


Today five million copies go into homes of 
discriminating people who have preferred 
Curtis Publications and have paid for 
them at the regular price. 


THECURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY PH 
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This market has been won by years 
of effort. Today the manufacturer 
seeking distribution can utilize for 
himself the accomplishment of those 
years of effort. 

Advertising pages of Curtis Publications 
open the doors for his message to discrim- 
inating families who buy merchandise on 
the basis of quality. 


The Circulation of Curtis Publications— 


5,000,000 Copies 


The Saturday Evening Post 2,225,000 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 1,925,000 
The Country Gentleman 850.000 
Total Curtis Publications 5,000,000 


wary Issues 





Curtis circulation covers virtually every 
city, town and hamlet in the country, and 
it reaches that class in each community 
which has a determining influence on the 
sale of merchandise. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 


A Big Job 


National advertisers consider 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin a big market 
—big in population, buying power 
and possibilities. They are right. 





Yet one newspaper—The Journal— 
is big enough to insure satisfactory 
distribution for the national advertiser 
and quicken the turn of merchandise 
for both jobber and dealer. 


For The Journal influences the majority 
of the great half-million buyers in 
Milwaukee and penetrates far into the 
other two million population of the 
balance of Wisconsin. 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market is 
a big market, but Wisconsin’s biggest 
paper can deliver it at one cost. No 
other medium is needed in Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


*“‘As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!’’ 
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Making a Big City Want to Have 
Its Shoes Shined 


People of Washington, D. C., Stand in the Rain to Have Their Shoes 
Polished, Following Series of Newspaper Advertisements 


By U. V. Wilcox 


DVERTISING can cut an- 

other notch in its gunstock. 
It has now made the Capital City 
of the nation keenly desirous of 
having its individual and collec- 
tive shoes polished at a certain 
specified shoe-shining parlor. It 
has done it by the same funda- 





ONE OF THE TEASER SERIES, ALL OF WHICH 
CONTAINED THE ENIGMATIC QUERY, 
“4 PERFECT SHINE?” 


mental methods used in selling 
breakfast food, real estate, suits 
and automobiles. 

Now that one owner has tried 
it and reaped unusual rewards by 
using unusual methods it can 
easily be imagined that bootblacks 
elsewhere will be ready to con- 
sider advertising as a means of 
increasing trade. 

The story of the campaign of 





“Jimmie’s,” Washington, D.C., has 
several most interesting angles, 
not the least being the advertise- 
ments themselves and the courage 
of the owner, Maurice Milestone. 

On Ninth Street, the “Broadway” 
of Washington, Mr. Milestone 
opened a rather unusual bootblack 
stand. From the standpoint of 
expense it was unusual, as there 
was an investment of more than 
$15,000. Everything was of the 
highest order. Great care and 
attention had been given to details 
that would tend to make for the 
comfort of the patrons. Such 
features as armchairs separated 
one from another so as to give the 
patrons individual arm-rests, little 
steps in between the chairs for 
the benefit of women patrons, rub- 
ber covering to the foot-rests to 
keep the foot from slipping and 
to make for comfort, care in the 
training of the bootblacks to give 
the best possible service—these 
were the outstanding features. 

The problem was to acquaint 
the people of Washington with the 
fact that there existed a_ shoe- 
shining parlor that had all these 
refinements, plus as perfect ser- 
vice as it was humanly possible to 
give. 

There are many _ shoe-shining 
stands on Ninth street. Then, too, 
the place chosen did not have a 
large frontage on the street; on 
the other hand, it had a very nar- 
row opening and extended in a 
long, hall-like room to the rear, 
where were located the clothes- 
pressing equipment and a piano 
and space for an orchestra. It 
was planned to provide lively 
music for the patrons and perhaps 
for the benefit of the dark young 
men who jauntily applied polish 
and brush and brush and polish. 

E. W. Waldron became inter- 
ested in the venture and laid out 
an advertising campaign that he 
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felt would acquaint the whole city 
with “Jimmie’s,” as the place was 
to be known. 

The plan as used called for the 
publication every day, for twelve 
days, in a morning and evening 
newspaper, of teaser advertise- 
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(it is hard to tell) there were a 
few ads of a nattily attired boot- 
black in uniform, officiating at his 
chosen task. 

At the end of the teaser series 
the newspapers contained a five- 
column by seventeen-inch adver- 
tisement telling of the 
“Tnauguration of Jim- 
mie’s, ‘the Home of 
the Perfect Shine.’” 


THE INAUGURATION OF “JIMMIE’S” 


“The Home of a Perfect Shine” 


“=== 504% NINTH STREET | --~--:*- 
ceosna ane A Shoe Shining Parlor That Is Differere 
o—""___. OPENS SATURDAY, MARCH 4 “—""——. 


ERE in the very heart of W “Jimmie's” makes its inaugural bow to the Capital City. The pur 
gtr sinew will be to ahine thoea We are going to shine shoes veabetter ¢ an the men and wome n 
d, and letter operators will be employed 


Fevers lh wr 


‘of this city ever thought was possible. Better liquids and pastes w 


It named the open- 
ing day and offered 
certain inducements to 
those who would 
“visit’ a shoe-shining 
parlor that was dif- 





Every Operator at “Jimmie’s” Has-Been Trainec Under the ferent?’ The opening 
Personal Supervision of Tony, the Bowblack.+ 
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osonn Razors Given | Free | to ¢ Gentlemen Bex Bax of Mire C 


nS sis 2 comma 


cere eminem ane reimed 
ap man bat ender Tony dicectionn 
ees ie OF FRIENDS) 


Our Price Will Be 


Given Free to Ladies 
<ich « Yes of SORROR CROCO 
LATE TOVERED ALMONDL’ fervor ws cry te sant 


paragraph challenged 
attention and the suc- 
ceeding ones went on 
a to tell the how and the 
why of their claims: 


2 chain of DIFFERENT shor 





Here in the very heart 
of Washington Jimmie’s 
makes its inaugural bow to 
the Capital City. The pur- 
pose of our business will 
be to shine shoes. We 
are going to shine shoes 
better than the men and 
women of this city ever 
thought was possible. Bet- 
ter liquids and pastes will 
be used and better opera- 
tors will be employed. 


Then came a most 








“the wer fect shine 


a4 pale: 


Hy ms 
wor. FINEST SHOE SHINING 


Agency for Murrer and Page and Shaw Candies 





JIMMIE 


interesting service 
claim, perhaps a 
pioneer for an estab- 
lishment of this kind: 

Every operator at “‘Jim- 
mie’s” has been trained 
under the personal super- 


vision of Tony, the Boot- 
black. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT CROWDED THE SHOP ON 
OPENING DAY 


ments. They were a column wide 
and about four inches in depth. 
These teasers said nothing about 
the new establishment; they merely 
carried the question, “A perfect 
shine?” with various black-and- 
white sketches of men and women 
and girls who were one and all 
looking at their feet. Each one 
suggested the need of a shine, 
whether of dainty boots or pumps 
or brogans or army officer’s boots, 
the query was there. 

In order. to make the matter 
either more puzzling or clearer 


And in bold-face 
type the following: 


Tony, the Bootblack, has a reputation 
that is world-wide. Starting in New 
York with one shop, he gradually built 
a chain of DIFFERENT shoe-shining 
parlors. Today he is worth over a 
MILLION DOLLARS. He made his 
money because he took ‘the shoe shining 
as a serious business, and trained his 
men to give every customer the kind 
of shoe shine that brought them and 
their friends back again. Our shop 
was built under Tony’s directions; our 
operators were trained by him. We 
may not make a million dollars, but 
we are going to make THOUSANDS 
OF FRIENDS. 


It was made very plain that the 
price would still be only ten cents. 





Mi 
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Your Produet 
In Baltimore 


To the manufacturer who is seeking to 
learn the full possibilities of Baltimore as a 
wide-open market THE SUN offers a full 
measure of support and cooperation. 


Many manufacturers have learned to 
depend upon THE SUN for the kind of 
newspaper merchandising service that brings 
results. 


Here are a few extracts from unsolicited 
letters received by THE SUN’S Merchandis- 
ing Service Department recently (names 
furnished on request): 


“T do want to say it is one of the best 
newspaper reports we have ever received, 
and I can judge this, as I am fairly 
familiar with the Baltimore situation and 
all the customers in the city.” 

“Thank you for your prompt reply to 
our request, for a report on egg carriers. 
We particularly appreciate the thorough 
manner in which your survey is made. It 
is a wonderful help to us in planning our 
sales and advertising campaign. 


Ask our Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment for data on your product, or on prod- 
ucts in competing lines, in Baltimore. 


Everything in Baltimore 


THE <@— SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’’— 
They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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There was a special word to the 
lady customers. It is recognized 
that many of them were reluctant 
to go into the average shoe-shining 
parlor. But it said, “we created 
an atmosphere of refinement.” It 
told of the ladies’ section and the 
short steps, “no wiggling and 
squirming past dangerous, pro- 
truding foot-rests that catch coat 
and skirts.” 

There was explanation and sell- 
ing talk about the elbow comfort 
and foot space between customers. 
It concluded by saying, “Yes, 
we've tried to think of everything.” 

A ten-minute clothes-pressing 
service was also advertised for 
those who wanted work done in 
an emergency. A_hat-blocking 


department was likewise men- 
tioned. ‘ 
The “inauguration” day was 


March 4. Also, Washington pro- 
duced for that day what the people 
who live in the Capital know as 


“inauguration weather.” It was 
cold and raw and it rained and 
rained. But Jimmie’s opened, 


just the same, with jazz orchestra 
and favors all ready for the cus- 
tomers. 

Would they come? They would. 
It took four policemen to keep the 
people in line during the noon 
hours. They literally stood in 
line in the rain in order to get a 
shine in Jimmie’s. Of course, 
many thought that the ten cents 
was small enough cost when it 
came to satisfying their curiosity. 
But the opening day was not all— 
they continued to come steadily 
and regularly. 

The following day one of the 
newspapers carried an advertise- 
ment with a “Thank you and an 
Apology from Jimmie’s.” The 
copy writer kept the happy, yet 
sincere tone: 


With an inspiration born of perspira- 
tion we want to thank every one of 
the hundreds of ladies and thousands of 
nten who packed and jammed, cussed 
and mussed into the Home of a Perfect 
Shine yesterday. We humbly apologize 
to those who stood in the rain without 
being able to get in. It was our ambi- 
tion to shine all the shoes in Wash- 
ington, but we didn’t want to do it 
all in one day. 


A week after the opening there 
was another large display adver- 
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tisement three columns by twenty 


inches, giving photographs of 
Jimmie’s, one showing, “Tony in- 
structing an operator,” and an- 
other the orchestra and _ the 
uniformed operators at attention. 

The advertisement said in large 
type: “This is ‘Jimmie’s.’” It con- 
cluded its story by the catch ex- 
pression, “Brighten up the spot 
where your feet are. Get the 
‘Jimmie’ habit.” There was also 
much about the high-grade shoe 
polish and the liquids used and of 
their effect on the shoes. 

The manager of the establish- 
ment says that he is going to con- 
tinue to advertise. It will be 
interesting to check up his estab- 
lishment at the close of a six 
months’ period. There is not 
much doubt of the verdict. 

Yes, even a shoe-shining parlor 
can be advertised, and profitably, 
too, in a big city. 


An Association Direct-Mail 
Campaign for Silos 


A direct-mail campaign on behalf of 
silos will be conducted this year by the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, composed of retail lumber dealers 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Canada. To lists of farmers supplied 
by members, the association will send 
out descriptive matter, picturing silos 
erected for western Canada farmers, 
and showing the merits of the dairy 
cow in a farming scheme. Last year 
this association conducted a silo cam- 
paign that resulted in the erection of 
500 silos by retail lumber dealers. 


“American Fruit Grower” in 
New Organization 


The American Fruit Grower, Chicago. 
has been absorbed by the International 
Magazines, Inc., a new __ publishing 
organization, affiliated with the Interna 
tional Trade Press, Inc. The former 
owners of the American Fruit Grower, 
including its editor, Samuel Adams, are 
identified with the new owners, 

Charles W. Price is chairman of the 
board of directors of both the Interna- 
tional Magazines, Inc., and the Interna- 
tional Trade Press, Inc. 


Sylvester Sullivan with New 


York “American” 


Sylvester Sullivan, formerly of the 
New York Journal of Commerce and 
with the International Exposition of In- 
dustries as promotion manager, is now 
in charge of the radio and electrical 
appliance advertising department of the 
New York American. 
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A change in 


BUYING 


HIS is the time when a certain kind of 

woman settles her hat (“J need a new hat’) 
firmly on her head, gets into her coat, 
(“I simply can’t wear this coat another day”), 
clutches her handbag, (“I must have a new 
handbag”) gets into her car, (“This old car 
looks like a hurdy-gurdy”) and goes shopping. 


Fifth Avenue, the Loop, Market Street— 
they’re all crowded with these women buying 
everything under heaven. ‘Tired of winter. 
Glad to get out in the sunshine with new 
frocks and hats. Tired of economy. As 
quick as business men to sense the new pros- 
perity of 1922. But it isn’t the same set of 
women that crowded the stores 2 years ago. 


Who Are These Women? 


Your own research, Babson’s Reports and our 
recent comprehensive investigation covering 
twenty-one cities will tell you that— 


This year they’re the “carriage 
trade”, the “quality”, the class 


They’re Vogue women. 


VOGUE 


One of the Nast Group 
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Aeolian looked for one market 
—and found two 


OMETIMES a manufacturer 
looking for one market dis- 
covers another. Aeolian did. 

In 1910, the Aeolian Company 
used the New York EVENING 
JourRNAL experimentally to reach 
purchasers for medium - priced 
musical instruments. But the ad- 
vertising results soon disclosed an 
interesting situation. EVENING 
JourNAL advertising quickly sold 
a large volume of medium-priced 
goods, but at the same time, 
brought to Aeolian’s sales rooms a 
remarkable number of people who 
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wanted, and bought, the best pianos 
and player-pianos carried. 

To take advantage of this un- 
expected market, Aeolian immedi- 
ately changed their advertising 
plans, used three times as much 
space in the EVENING JOURNAL in 
1911 as in 1910, and used it for 
copy on everything offered by the 
foremost musical instrument house 
in the world, from phonographs t 
Duo-Art reproducing pianos. 

Ever since that time, the NeW 
York EveninG JourNaL has pub+ 
lished a large part of Aeolian’s 
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newspaper advertising. Lineage 
figures furnish a graphical record: 
8,000 lines in 1910—119,000 lines in 
1921. And the increase in lineage 
is a measure of increasing sales 
results obtained from the dominant 
circulation of the EVENING JOURNAL. 

For over four years this paper 
has carried more Aeolian advertis- 
ing than any other newspaper. In 
fact, during 1921, it published 60% 
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of the total lineage appropriated 
for the evening field. 

Mr. Fletcher, the sales and ad- 
vertising manager for the Aeolian 
Company sums up the reason for 
this in his letter below: 

“For, in reaching such a numer- 
ous public as your paper offers, it 
is logical to assume that this would 
represent all levels of purchasing 
power.” 





GRONK 367 Cast eer 
FORDAM 270 € FoROMAM RO 


NEWARK €95 BROAD ST 


ST LOUIS 1004 ove sr. 
CINCINNAT! 28 WEST FOURTH ST 


SAN FRANCISCO 488 “i88/0n oF 


Publisher, 

New York Evening Journal, 

2 Columbus Circle N.Y.City 
Dear Sir: 


this special angle of it: - 


buyers of medium price instruments. 


chasing power. 





croommuramunon “THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL 


29 WEST 42*° STREET 


Answering your ‘inquiry about our ten year advertising experience 
with the NEW YORK. EVENING JOURNAL, we thought you would be interested in 


We began advertising in the Jourrial expecting to reach a mass of 


but to our surprise the Journal has brought us in increasing nupbers, 
people able and willing to buy our highest priced and most artistic pro- 
ducts - Duo-Art Reproducing Pianos, Period Model Vocalion Phonographs, 
Weber Grand Pianos and other merchandise of that nature. 


Our experience, however, doubtless parallele that of your other 
advertisers for in reaching such @ numerous public as your peper offers it 
is logical to assure that this public would represent all levels of pur- 


As’ constant users of your paper since 1912 we should like to 
@x,.ess our appreciation for the results we have always obtained. 


LONDON 138 ew wone 8 

PARIS 22 avenve Of \OPpEma 

MELBOURNE 282 coves 67 

SYOWEY ses ceoneoe er 

PAORIO 26 avanios wer conve 
* on 


“\NewYorm, Merch 18, 1922 


That expectation was fully realised - 


Yours very truly, 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY « 


Whos Paz. 


Manager Advertising & Retail Sales 








For years the New York Evening Journal has published more MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT advertising than any other New York paper. 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


Member A. B. C. 


Largest daily circulation in America, and over double second evening 
paper in New York 
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for national advertising was 
quickened by business depres- 
sion. 


When necessity demanded sales 
in volume it was natural for 
manufacturers to turn to daily 
Newspapers in territory where 
their goods were distributed. 


And the Newspapers sold the 


merchandise. 


That’s all. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Coicage New York 


—the trend toward Newspapers 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Atlanta 


Kansas City San Francis:o 
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Why Thomas E. Mitten Succeeds 
in Philadelphia 


R-sponsible Employees, Who Were Never “Double-Crossed,” Insure 
ers Fair Return to Stockholders of Street Car Company in That City 


By Edward A. Muschamp 


‘ROM every corner of the and battles. He is entirely cog- 

United States inquiries are nizant of the keen interest that ; 
pouring into Philadelphia—more the public has in every public ser- t 
specifically, into the office of the vice corporation and he never : 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- misses an opportunity to tell his 
pany; more specifically still, into story or to carry his fight to the 
the office of Thomas E. Mitten, public through paid advertising. 
president of the Philadelphia Hardly a month has passed in the 


































traction company. Briefly, all last year or two that the Philadel- p 

these inquiries may be summed up phia newspapers have not carried 

in this one question: full and half-page advertisements 
‘How have you won the ex- dealing with Mitten’s plans for FA 

traordinary loyalty of your 10,000 solving the traction problems of ‘ 

employees ?” the city. He is constantly using I 


Make no mistake about it, the car-card space in his own cars to 
loyalty that this army of workers talk to the riding public about ' 
has developed for the company and some current traction issue. 


its president is extraordinary— Now for the background, which 

almost without precedent in the is essential to an understanding of F 

business and industrial world. the achievement. ‘ 
There is food for no end of The traction system in Phil- 


thought and material for the most adelphia is operated by the Phil- 
searching study in the achieve- adelphia Rapid Transit Company. 
ments that have been made pos- This company was organized in iy 
sible through the cordial and 1902. Franchises and rights of 
co-operative relations that have way. for the operation of trolley 
developed in Philadelphia between service in Philadelphia are held 
employer and employee under by a number of underlying com- 
what has become known as “Mit- panies. For the privilege of 
ten’s Men and Management Plan.” operating cars over the streets i 
With anything but harmonious of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia : 
relations existing between em- Rapid Transit Company is under 

ployer and employee all over the a long-term agreement with these 

United States, every executive, re- underlying companies to pay them 

gardless of the kind or size of millions of dollars annually in 

his business, may well turn his _ rentals. 


eyes toward Philadelphia and 
proft by a knowledge of what CAPITAL STOCK HAD BEEN ALL SPENT 


Thomas E. Mitten, working in Between the organization of the i 
co-operation with his employees, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
has accomplished. pany in 1902 and 1911, when 


ICY | in order that these accomplish- Thomas E. Mitten was called to 
ments may be fully appreciated, Philadelphia, the $30,000,000 capi- 
it is necessary to sketch briefly tal stock paid in full by the stock- - 
the background of the events of holders of the Philadelphia Rapid é 
the last ten years. Transit Company had been en- 
_ But before getting too deep tirely spent and the company was 
tana Bint) the story, readers of Print- approaching bankruptcy. Stock- 
ncis:o exe’ InK will be especially inter- holders in the Rapid Transit Com- 
ested to learn that Thomas E. pany had never received a penny 
— == Mitten has made advertising a in dividends on their $30,000, 
investment. The 10,000 employees, 





potent factor in his achievements 
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poorly paid, and working under 
hard and provoking conditions, 
had been on strike twice within 
a year. These strikes had been 
accompanied by wild disorder 
in which men were killed, par- 
ticipants and innocent by-standers 
hurt, thousands of dollars’ worth 
of damage done to property, and 
the city at large subjected to no 
end of general inconvenience and 
suffering. 

In a word, the traction situation 
in Philadelphia in 1911 was gen- 
erally conceded to be _ hopeless. 
Public, stockholders and em- 
ployees were disgusted with every- 
body and everything. Then came 
Mitten to Philadelphia. 

The first thing he did was to 
promulgate these three basic prin- 
ciples of his Men and Manage- 
ment Plan—principles that he fas 
continued to reiterate at every op- 


portunity : 

lst — Efficient service to the 
public. 

2nd— Payment of adequate 
wages. 


3rd—Proper protection of in- 

vested capital. 

EMPLOYEES LEARN THRIFT AND BUY 
COMPANY'S STOCK ° 

Now, consider the situation in 
Philadelphia in 1922. 

The 10,000 employees of the 
traction company, practically to a 
man, are working heart, soul and 
body with Mitten and the com- 
pany. A few weeks ago, these 
employees, through the funds of 
their Co-operative Welfare Asso- 
ciation, purchased 10,000 shares of 
stock in the Rapid Transit Com- 
pany at an expenditure of about 
$250,000. From time to time dur- 
ing the last few years, individual 
employees have bought stock in 
the company in their own names, 
until their total holdings exceed 
20,000 shares! 

About a year ago these same 
employees volunteered to lend the 
company, by means of deferred 
wage payments, $1,000,000. Phil- 
adelphia motormen and conduc- 
tors who were paid a minimum 
wage of twenty-three cents an 
hour when Mitten took charge, 
are now receiving sixty-four cents 
an hour—during the high wage 
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period of the war the rate went 
up to seventy-two and a half 
cents an hour. The agreement be- 
tween Mitten and his men is that 
Philadelphia wages shall be the 
average of carmen’s wages in four 
cities — Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Buffalo, all highly 
organized union cities. 

Through the Co-operative We!- 
fare Association an elaborate but 
practicable plan for co-operative 
management through committees, 
half of the members of which are 
elected by the ‘men while the other 
half are appointed by the com- 
pany—has been developed. Griev- 
ances are adjusted and working 
conditions are improved through 
the medium of these committees. 
The co-operative association is 
not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor nor any other 
labor body. 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on March 15, just 
past, the Mitten ticket of direc- 
tors was elected in its entirety— 
a feat made possible by the house- 
to-house canvassing that the car- 
men did in securing stockholders’ 
proxies for Mitten. This ticket 
put on the board of directors of 
this $30,000,000 corporation five 
of the men directly engaged in the 
operation of the traction company, 
including John W. McElroy, a 
fifty-cents-an-hour yard man, who 
as president of the Co-operative 
Welfare Association is a direct 
representative on the board of di- 
rectors of the 10,000 workers. 
McElroy, who: went to work for 
the Philadelphia traction company 
in 1913 as a laborer, was a breaker 
boy in the anthracite coal mines 
in Pennsylvania when he _ was 
thirteen years old, and was for a 
number of years an officer in his 
miners’ union. 

Under Mitten’s' management, 
stockholders in’ thé Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company have re- 
ceived their first dividends in 
more than a decade! ; 

At a recent mass meeting of the 
10,000 employees, Mitten said that 


















the company could meet all ex- 
penses, pay a 6 per cent dividend 
for 1922 on the $30,000,000 stock, 
and produce a big enough net 
profit to pay the employees a wag 
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“§$topShirt Orders - 


Please!” 





ARD to believe, but even in these times 

a shirt manufacturer made this appeal. 
Regardless of the stage of the business cycle 
he sold by—‘Saying Something.” 


The advertising that preceeded this “stop 
signal” stressed specific selling points about 
tailoring—pre-shrunk fabrics—buttons—neck- 
bands—center pleats—full-cut tail—-deep 
shaped cuffs—stitching—removal button tapes 
—lined bosom—the weave—and the style. 


His copy cited fashionable places where his 
brand of shirts were worn; and suggested 
timely sales with special assortments to meet 
them. 


This message he sent through MEN’S 
WEAR, the CHICAGO APPAREL GA- 
ZETTE and the DAILY NEWS RECORD 
to more than 15,000 retail clothiers and fur- 
nishers—the men who buy shirts for the 
nation. 


Ask us how to put selling news and selling 
ideas into your advertising. 





FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 
Women’s Wear Daily News Record 


(Afternoon) (Morning) 


Men’s Wear and The Chicago Apparel Gazette 


(Semi-Monthly Magazines) 


Fairchild’s Bulletin | Fairchild’s Directories 
(Weekly) 








Main Office—8 East 13 St., New York 
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dividend not to exceed 10 per cent 
of their annual wages—if the em- 
ployees would back -him in his 
work, With a shout of approval 
that, figuratively speaking, was 
heard all over the country, the 
employees signified their approval 
of Mitten and his Men and Man- 
agement Plan, and pledged him 
their unqualified support. 

How did Mitten do it? What 
is the key to this achievement? 
Are the principles of Mitten’s 
Men and Management Plan ap- 
plicable to other businesses and 
industries in other parts of the 
United States? 

These are questions that busi- 
ness men everywhere are asking 
and that should be answered. 

It seems like a trite thing to 
say that the keystone of this Phil- 
adelphia achievement is a cam- 
position of fair-play and a square- 
deal. But a thorough and pains- 
taking study and observation of 
what has happened in Philadelphia 
in the last ten years forces one 
to that conclusion. Talk to 
the motormen and conductors of 
the trolley cars in Philadelphia 
and they will tell you that Mitten 
has never once fooled them or 
double-crossed them. Every prom- 
ise that he has made them he has 
lived up to! 

When Mitten came to Philadel- 
phia and appeared for the first 
time before the employees of the 
traction company, he told them 
frankly what he wanted to do 
for them and what he believed he 
could do for them if they would 
work with him. 

Now Thomas E. Mitten is, in 
every sense of the word, a suc- 
cessful man. He has risen to a 
commanding position and is recog- 
nized as an expert traction man. 
He has made money. But he has 
not forgotten his own early strug- 
gles nor has he lost touch with 
the working man and his prob- 
lems. Curiously enough, it was at 
the port of Philadelphia that the 
steamship from England landed in 
1877 that included among its 
steerage passengers this same 
Thomas E. Mitten, then thirteen 
years old. Since then he has 
climbed, by dint of hard, practical 
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work, from the very lowest to 
very nearly—if not the topmost, 
rung of the ladder. 

How Mitten first won the co1- 
fidence of the trolley-men in Phil- 
adelphia and then patiently built 
up the co-operative organizatior ; 
how he taught practical salesmar- 
ship to conductors; how he helped 
them—and their wives—put a 
budget system in their own homs 
and through home economics a} - 
plied the principles of economy in 
the operation of a metropolitan 
traction company, and how in the 
course of ten short years out cf 
all this work has emerged the 
Men and Management Plan with 
all its extraordinary results, is a 
story too long to be related in 
detail here. 


KNOW THAT MITTEN KNOWS 
TRACTION BUSINESS 


MEN 


_ But there are certain outstand- 
ing factors in Mitten’s achieve- 
ment that throw considerable light 


on his accomplishments. In the 
first place, in addition to his 
promising a square-deal to the 

ivi Mitten 





knows the traction business, and 
the men under him know that he 
knows it! In a word—and an 
important word it is—he has to a 
degree the technique of his busi- 
ness. The other day one of the 
conductors in Philadelphia made 
this statement to a rider: 

“T have worked on trolley cars 
all over this country, and Mitten 
is the first head of a company that 
I ever worked for that really 
knew the traction business!” 

Mr. Mitten literally lives on the 
job. His executive offices and his 
own home apartment comprise a 
floor in a large apartment hous 
in the centre of the city. He is 
at work early every morning-— 
sometimes at three o’clock! He 
does little or no “outside” talking. 
He does, however, meet his men 
frequently, and it is his very 
frankness in talking with them, 
plus his ability to speak their 
language, which is in a_ larse 
measure responsible for his own 
success and the success of his 
Men and Management Plan Here, 
(Continued on page 49) 
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F great interest to the fashionable woman 

are the pages of “Last-Minute Sketches 
from Paris” in every issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
It is because of its usefulness in guiding her 
buying that the woman of wealth and social 
position finds Harper’s Bazar so valuable.’ 


Harper’ Bagar 
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Right where you need 1t 


at the critical moment 





HEN the customer is standing at 

\ y the counter ready to buy—that's 

when you want to give him a final re- 
minder to choose your product. 


The Tinsley Display Container does 
that very thing. It’s the final selling force 
which moves your goods. It’s one of the 
best salesmen you can have—it meets the 
customer face to face. 


For many of the best-known packaged 
products, this unique container is proving 
its value as a real builder of sales. Soaps, 
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perfumes, candies, small electrical devices 
—these are only a few of the many classes 
of merchandise which the Tinsley can 


benefit. 


* * 


HE mere act of opening the Tinsley 

transforms it into an effective dis- 
play. There's no other place for it than 
the counter—and it’s so attractive that 
dealers are glad to put it there. 


The Tinsley Container is made only to 
your individual order. You can obtain it 
lithographed in any colors, to fit any 
product. Send us a béx of your product 
as at present packed, and we will submit 
without charge a Tinsley Display Con- 
tainer, especially designed for your goods. 


We make not only the Tinsley but all 
styles of display containers, and can sup- 
ply the type best suited for your particu- 
lar product. 


Gair service also covers all the essen- 
tials of modern package merchandising: 
Folding boxes, Labels, Lithography, Cor- 
rugated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 


Sen a postal today for your copy of the Gair Service Booklet! 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
» PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON » 


BUFFALO 
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Paying the Piper 





OW here’s just what it costs to 
cover Connecticut through the 
Five-Star Combination and here’s 
exactly what you get for your good 
old dollar: é 
The five papers in the Combination 


HARTFORD COURANT 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL COURIER 

WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 

NEW LONDON DAY MERIDEN RECORD 

cover the State’s five most prosperous 

trading areas, embracing 74% of the 

State’s total population. 

These papers combined have a circula- 

tion of 76,000 and the total line-rate 

is 24c. on 5,000 line contracts. 


In other words, the milline rate is 
$3.15. You can put 5,000 lines in these 
papers—and thus cover the State— 
for $1200. 
Show us where you can conduct a test 
campaign in so prosperous a market 
for anywhere near that sum and get 
so thorough a coverage! 


The 
/ ONN ECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


~~ \ OMBINATION 










GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Tribune Bldg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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or example, are a few illustra- 
ons of the way he talks to his 
1en. 

Incidentally these remarks also 
irow considerable light on the 
{itten philosophy with respect to 
ndustrial relations and the extent 
» which workers should and can 
articipate not only in the man- 
gement of their own affairs but 
1 the management and in the 
wnership of the businesses in 

hich they work. 

“Twenty-six years ago this 
pring, I gained recognition by 

inning a savagely contested car- 
trike in the city of Milwaukee,” 
uid Mr. Mitten. “Twelve hun- 
dred men out of work, with 
umilies homeless, and children 
hungry, showed me at what a 
fearful price such victories’ are 
on. The five following years, in 
direct charge as manager, showed 
ie what fair treatment could be 
made to do in securing the faith- 
iul following of men. 

“The combating of old-school 
prejudices and the awakening of 

new consciousness was slow 
work, admittedly. Pioneering al- 
ways is. Then, as now, the selfish, 
the uninformed, the reactionary, 
cach sought to perpetrate stagna- 
tion by stifling progress.” 

Speaking of conditions in Buf- 
falo and Chicago, as he found them 
when called to those cities previ- 
ous to his going to Philadelphia, 
Mr. Mitten says: 

“Then, as now, the issues at con- 
flict were sharply defined, and 
seemingly impossible of reconcilia- 
tion under old-school methods of 
pproach and treatment. On the 
one hand, capital eternally seeking 
to hire labor at the lowest pos- 
sible figure, much as it goes into 
the market to buy material or 
equipment. And on the other 
hand, organized labor perennially 
fighting for ever higher wages, 

the same time determined to 
lessen production by giving the 
ast efficient service.” 

Mr. Mitten does not exaggerate 
when he says: 

“Philadelphia in 1910 — strike- 
r dden, demoralized, helpless, hope- 
kss, foundering. A pitiful spec- 
tacle, the world’s masterpiece of 
the wrecker’s art... 
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“Philadelphia, in those black 
days, represented the worst that 
there was, and so offered me the 
opportunity to prove what labor 
could be led to do in the making 
of new values. . ‘ 

“Men and Management have 
here proved the ability of labor 
to accept responsibility and, in co- 
operation with management, pro- 
duce results heretofore considered 
impossible of accomplishment... . 

“This entire situation is quite 
without precedent. I know of no 
other organization where the com- 
munity of interest between em- 
ployee, management and owner 
promises so much. In this respect, 
as in others, we are breaking into 
ground entirely new. . 

“T have no hesitancy in saying 
that when labor here agreed to 
underwrite capital’s return of 6 
per cent on P. R. T. stock it did 
something that capital itself has 
never been able to do. The sig- 
nificance of this will become more 
apparent as time goes on.” 

Speaking again to his men on 
his proposal to pay—or rather to 
make it possible for them to earn 
the 10 per cent wage dividend— 
Mr. Mitten said: 

“And let me say that this means 
more to the workingmen of Amer- 
ica: than this co-operative wage 
dividend will mean to you, much 
as it may mean. It means a 
new departure ; it means that labor, 
as we represent labor, will come 
closer to getting what it is entitled 
to for extra effort.” 


HOME BUDGETS TAUGHT EMPLOYEES 
BUSINESS 


On this occasion and on every 
other that offered him an oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Mitten has stressed 
most emphatically the importance 
of eliminating waste and increas- 
ing efficiency. For instance—and 
he is again speaking to the men: 

“T could not have said this to 
you ten years ago, or five years 
ago; I could not have said it be- 
cause you will remember that less 
than three years ago I told you 
that it was useless to talk about 
men helping much in the manage- 
ment until they had learned to 
manage their own affairs; and 
that a budget of a household was 
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very littie different from the 
budget of a railroad—you have so 
much money coming in and so 
much money going out, and if as 
much went out as came in, you 
were no better off. 

“The condition of your com- 
bined treasury today, with its mil- 
lion and a half of savings, and a 
quarter of a million dollars cash 
besides, against the call of your 
pensions and sick benefits, shows 
that you are moving forw ard and 
that you are becoming a much 
more responsible people. 

“You are today where Men and 
Management come together with 
an almost invisible dividing line.” 

Mr. Mitten says he believes that 
a world-wide application of the 
remedy that is being applied to 
Philadelphia under the Men and 
Management Plan will soothe tHe 
ra unrest. Said he the other 

a 

_ re labor here shoul- 
dered the mistakes of capital and 
built up values to support a re- 
turn upon the misused investments 
of P. R. T. stockholders. What 
this victory really means is that 
responsible labor is making itself 
understood to the owners of prop- 
erty, not in the old way, by strikes 
and unreasonable demands, but by 
sheer force of accomplishment 
proving its right to be considered 
as a partner.” 

What of the future? Some 
critics of Mitten have said that 
the Philadelphia achievement is so 
dependent on this one man that 
without him it cannot stand. It 
is, of course, useless to overlook 
the fact that Mitten is largely the 
dominant figure and the driving 
force. But to his credit it must 
be said that he is conscious of this 
fact; that he sees in it, of necessity, 
a possible weakness, and that he 
aims to so perfect’ and strengthen 
the plan that it will bridge that 
possible gulf and establish itself 
on a permanent basis of co- 
operation among a large group of 
thinking, forward-looking men. 
Touching on this very point, he 
said the other day: 

“The organization we are build- 
ing here, this Mitten Management, 
is wholly and solely for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the work 
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when my time comes; and behind 
must come the men, pushing, ever 
pushing, so that it is all one force 
driving to accomplishment.” 

It looks as though Thomas E. 
Mitten and his 10,000 men were 
writing what might be called a 
new Co-operative Declaration of 
Independence in the realm of in- 
dustrial relations. 





New Magazine for Florida 

The Florida Magazine, a monthly 
publication, has been started by The 
Florida Information Bureau, a private 
organization. Publication started with 
the April issue. 

The officers of the ou Informa 
tion Bureau are: y Klock, presi 
dent; H. Romedy, —— president ; 
Howard McGeoch, secretary-treasurer, 
and M. J. Dowling, managing editor 
Headquarters are at Jacksonville. 





“Kriss Kross” Razor Stropper 


to Be Advertised 


The Rhodes Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
maker of “Kriss Kross” razor-blade 
sharpeners, has appointed the Bergen 


the same city to 


Advertising Co. of 
Trade papers 


handle its advertising. 


reaching the hardware field will be used 
first. yeneral mediums will be added 
later. 





Photoplating Company Trans- 
fers J. D. Gibson, Jr. 

J. D. Gibson, Jr., formerly of the 
Boston branch of The Photoplating 
Company, Minneapolis, has been ap 
pointed director of Eastern sales wit! 
offices at New York. R. A. Klein su 
ceeds Mr. Gibson at Boston. 


R. B. Newton Will Leave 
Bassick Co. 


R. B. Newton will leave the Bassick 
Company, Chicago, on April 1 and will 





take up sales —— work for 
Reid, Murdock & Company, manufa: 
turing wholesale grocers, Chicago. 





Joins Munroe & Southworth 
Sales Staff 


Eugene W. Murdock fas joined th 
sales force of Munroe & Southworth 
Chicago printers. He was formerly 
with the selling staff of James H. Rook 
Company, Chicago. 


B. & M. Sells Advertising 
Space 


Space in the cars and stations of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is to be sold 
for advertising purposes. The advertis 
ing is in charge of George W. Roebling 
New York. 
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“The Pure Food Show of 
the Journal drew over 
50,000 attendance for the 
week. It was another con- 
structive effort on the part 
of the Journal to promote 
the sales of worth-while 
food products. Remem- 
ber, no internal medicine 
advertisements are ac- 
cepted for Journal publi- 
cation. Its pages are 
clean, every one of them.” 


| MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 























Placating the Retailer W hen Branded 
Line Is Listed in Mail-Order 


Catalogues 


Not Present Policy of Catalogue Houses to List Goods without Manu- 


facturer’s 


, Feb, 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Suet: 

In marketing one of our products we 
have found it to our advantage to con- 
fine its distribution to what are com 
monly referred to as legitimate channels 
of trade, i. ¢., through regular jobbers 
and dealers. 

For perfectly obvious reasons we have 
always refused to sell our products to 
retail mail-order houses and, in so do 
ing, understand that we are entirely 
within our rights. 

We were very much surprised when 


our attention was called to the fact that « 


in the latest catalogue of a certain mail- 
order house our product was illustrated, 
described, and listed, at a price at which 
no retail dealer could compete. 

We have never sold to this mail-order 
house, but, on the contrary, have re- 
fused to quote them prices and the 
product was shown without our knowl- 
edge or consent and our registered 
trade-mark used in the description. 

We made an investigation and our 
1epresentative was told by the head of 
the department in which the article 
should have been stocked that it was a 
surprise to him to learn that the article 
was catalogued and that he did not 
know how it had happened; further- 
more, that they had never bought any 
of these goods and did not have them 
in stock, 

Have you any record of similar cases, 
and, if so, how were they handled? 
What steps may a manufacturer take 
in a case of this kind? We shall appre- 
ciate very much any light you can give 
us on the subject, but if you find it 
necessary to publish this we would very 
much prefer to have our name withheld. 





E believe that the depart- 
ment manager’s explanation 
should be accepted. He is un- 
doubtedly sincere in saying that 
the product was listed through 
error. That being true, its listing 
will not appear in future issues. 
It should therefore be possible 
to get a letter from the depart- 
ment buyer or, better yet, from the 
management of the company, it- 
self, explaining the circumstances 
with respect to the inclusion of 
the article in the catalogue and in 
which the promise could be made 
that the manufacturer will not be 
annoyed this way again in the 


Consent 


future. Our correspondent then 
could have this letter photo- 
graphed and a copy of it placed 
in the hands of each of his sales- 
men to be shown only in case an 
irate customer brought up the 
question. It would be best not to 
agitate this incident unnecessarily. 
The chances are that but a small 
percentage of the manufacturer’s 
customers will take any notice of 
the affair. 

In days gone by some of the 
catalogue companies listed branded 
merchandise without the consent 
of its manufacturers. If the 
goods could not be bought through 
regular trade channels, they were 
purchased surreptitiously. We be- 
lieve, however, that this practice 
no longer obtains in the industry. 
We asked Irwin S. Rosenfels, 
manager of the advertising de- 
part of Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
what the custom now is. “At 
present, to our knowledge, there 
is listed in our catalogues no 
trade-marked article against the 
wishes of the manufacturer” h« 
replied—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


California Tractor to Be 
Advertised 


The Wizard 4-Pull Tractor, manu 


factured at San Pedro, Cal., by the 


Kroyer Motors Company, is to be adver 
tised in business papers, as well as ir 
farm papers and newspapers in the 


West. The advertising is being handled 


by the L. S. Gillham Company, Lo: 
Angeles. 
This agency has also obtained the 


account of the Western Beverage Co., 


which makes “Yek,” a new drink. 


“Dethol” Starts New Campaigi 


The  Dethol Manufacturing Com 
pany, Inc., Richmond, Va., has _ started 
a newspaper advertising campaign fo: 
“Dethol,” an insecticide and deodorizer 
Four hundred and fifty-line space i 
being used, for the present in Phila 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Atlantic City 
newspapers. The campaign will ru: 
until October. It is being handled by 

. Ayer & Son. 
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The Story of the 


Boston American’s 


Record of 
achievement 





Week by week since January first, 
in this and other .magazines, we 
have told how specific prominent 
advertisers have figured in the 
BOSTON AMERICAN’S 


record of achievement since last 


July. 


So many noted firms joined the 
AMERICAN’S ranks of regular 
advertisers that the series could be 
continued indefinitely. So in fu- 
ture issues we intend to tell WHY 
the AMERICAN proves so at- 
tractive a medium to local and 
national advertisers. 








Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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850,000 wait 


—and this distinguished book 


will exceed their expectations 


EFORE the editors, as they planned the new Elks 
Magazine, there spread the wide field of the writing and 
artistic genius of America. 


No limitation was set upon their choice of contributin 
celebrities—save one. 


It could be taken for granted that to meet the high expecta} 
tions of its waiting audience, the contents page of the magazing 
would list only names of nationally established reputation 
But established reputation alone would not suffice. 


It was clearly necessary to seek out only those celebrities 
who had won their names through appealing to interests com 
mon to 850,000 Elks. 


And so The Elks Magazine will be in very truth an Elk’ 
magazine—and will more than meet the high expectation 
with which it is awaited. 


* * * 


What an added stimulus to your advertisement in the a 
anticipation and friendliness with which the first issue of thi 
great new magazine will be received! 


50 East 42nd St., New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 


Chicago: Boston: San Francisco 
Archer King, Inc. Charles Dorr—J. Walter Cameron A. J. Norris Hi 
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Ben Ames Williams 
with a brilliant story 











———————— 











illustrates the Lad stories. 


Radio mysteries explained 


by William A. Wolt 

















Herb Roth appropriately 


illustrates Bulger’s baseball story. 
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F X. Leyendecker’s cover 


conveys the magazine's personality. 





Celebrities | 
who have met 


Elkdom’s high 


standards. 




















Of course Charles Livingstone Bull i} {+ 




















——————— J 








The deep humor of 
Richard Conne!l charnis. 


Bozeman Bulger writes 
on personality and baseball. 


SY 



















Albert Payson Terhune 


tells a fascinating ‘‘Lad"’ story. 














Romance, love, adventure 
and George Kibbe Turner. 


There is rare delight in 


Franklin Booth's decorations. 
euneniinmtaiend 











Everett Shivn’s illustrations 


sparkle with originality. 
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(LOSE space-buying and care- 
ful checking of costs per 
inquiry serve only to emphasize 
the unquestioned leadership of 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
in Oklahoma. 


Check it point-by-point for edi- 
torial prestige, dealer influence, 
advertising patronage and clean 
circulation. Then consider its 
greater coverage and lower cost. 
Or write us for complete information 


about both medium and market 
for your product 





CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTBell,Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City 
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Suit Manufacturer Helps Dealers 


Sell Hats and Shirts 


“Clothcraft” Advertising Department Sets Up Successful Campaigns 
to Increase Merchants’ Sales 


By H. E. Martin 


RETAILERS have always found 
it easy to acquire bills pay- 
able, but most of them—even the 
most conservative buyers—have 
never had quite so much difficulty 
as within the past twelve months 
to find cash to meet necessary 
bills. Their problem is selling. 
What can the retailer do to sell 
more goods? 

Realizing the retailer’s present 
trying situation, the Joseph & 
Feiss Co., 


maker of Clothcraft 


— Does 5 Travel! 
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CARTOON TO SHOW HOW CONSUMER PROFITS IF HE LOOSENS HIS GRIP ON. 








five best business weeks of the 
spring season, March 12 to April 
15. The programme, as set up by 
the Clothcraft advertising depart- 
ment, calls first for a week’s drive 
on hats, followed by shirt week, 
serge suit week, furnishings week 
and a final drive on spring suits. 
Three campaigns are for mer- 
chandise entirely outside the man- 
ufacturer’s field. The other two, 
although suit sales, are not ex- 
clusively Clothcraft drives. In 
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HIS 


MONEY-POCKET 


suits, Cleveland, has aggressively 
and definitely gone into the field 
to help its dealers sell an in- 
creased volume of goods in March 
and April. And it is not merely 
to gid the dealer sell Clothcraft 
suits, but to help him convert his 
stock of hats, shirts and other fur- 
nishings quickly into cash. Alert 
dealers, anxious to reduce their 
inventories, are on the lookout for 
just such plans. Consequently, the 
Joseph & Feiss programme of in- 
tensive selling has been enthusi- 
astically welcomed and put to 
practical use. 

The help supplied to those who 
have signified their willingness to 
use it, consists of plans and ad- 
vertising material for five com- 
plete sales campaigns, covering the 


fact, the plans cover all serge and 
spring suits in stock, regardless of 
the manufacturer. 

In sending out the announce- 
ment, offering the service to 4,400 
dealers, the advertising department 
of the Joseph & Feiss Co. said: 

“There’s an old ‘idea’ which, 
when applied to modern merchan- 
dising, always sells more goods. 

“Plain common sense tells us 
that if it happens to be hats a 
man needs, he'll buy them of you 
if you talk to him in .terms of 
hats—and once he’s inside your 
store he'll buy other things he 


needs as well. 

“That’s the whole secret—con- 
centration on a single department 
to make business for all depart- 
ments. 
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“Every man in your town needs 
something from your store. Tak- 
ing advantage of it is not ‘clever’ 
merchandising —it’s sound and 
sane selling. 

“We've a plan built on these 
fundamental ideas. It concentrates 
on five distinct departments in 
five consecutive weeks. 

“Catch all the men who need 
hats—and sell them everything 





“Come to think of it- 
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plied dealers included copy and 
layouts for three or more news- 
paper advertisements, copy for a 
letter or cards to customers and 
prospects, special sales suggestions 
for merchants and their clerks, 
and plans and material for a win- 
dow display. 

“Don’t overlook the point of 
contact,” is the theme of the sug- 
gestions to the retailer in the hat 
sale material. “Dis- 
play hats on counters, 
on showcases, on 
tables. No matter 
what the customer 
comes in to buy, make 
it impossible for him 
to see anything with- 
out seeing a hat— 
and a price mark. 









I am about two shirts shy! 
I'm forever running short of 
shirts the day before the laundry 
comes home. Sometimes have 
to wear that shirt with the fray- 
ed cuffs, or the one that’s gotten 
too tight for me. Or a soiled one. 
Very careless way of dressing! 


This Shirt Sale is a good chance 


for me to stock up with one or 


“Get your salesmen 
lined up. Get them 
to thinking hats, talk- 
ing hats, to sell hats. 
Make it a breach of 
good salesmanship to 
let the customer leave 
the store during hat 
week without having 
been forcibly re- 
minded that hat prices 
are especially invit- 
ing. Make it a real 








two more shirts. 


Tu go in” 
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THIS WAS A POSTER FOR WINDOW DISPLAY PURPOSES 


else they need. Next week catch 
all those whose particular need is 
shirts, and incidentally sell them 
the rest of their wants. . 

“This is no time for inaction— 
it’s a time for good, old-fashioned 
selling.” 

Such an offer seemed too good 
to miss and more than 20 per 
cent of the dealers immediately 
requested the service. “This we 
consider a good response in view 
of the fact that in our first and 
only announcement we overlooked 
assuring our retailers that this 
service would be furnished them 
free,” said George W. Riley, ad- 
vertising manager of the com- 


pany. ; 
Each of the five campaigns sup- 


offense to neglect the 
‘different hat for dif- 
ferent occasions’ sell- 
ing arguments.” 

The window dis- 
play material for 
the hat drive included 
posters, “Yes, sir—a 
new HAT” slogan, sales tickets 
bearing the slogan, and a large 
cartoon depicting how the dol- 
lar travels from the consumer 
to the dealer, to the manu- 
facturer, and then back to the 
consumer, who is the producer as 
well. One of the posters, “Have 
a look at it,” was designed to be 
mounted just above a mirror into 
which the passerby might look to 
see how badly he needed a new 
hat. Finally, the instructions 
urged: “Now fill the window with 
hats—hats—hats—nothing but hats 
priced for quick turnover.” 

The shirt-drive slogan, for use 
in the window and throughout 
the store, puts the query: “About 
two shirts shy?” . 
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Robert Hichen’s new serial “December 
Love” is now appearing in Cosmopolitan. 
Among his other novels are “The Garden 
of Allah,” “Bella Donna” and “Barbary 
Sheep.” 
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Plans for serge week’s mer- 
chandising include features not 
utilized in the two previous drives. 
Instead of sending letters to all 
the names on his mailing list, the 
dealer is urged to mail out to one 
hundred picked names one post- 
card each day for six consecutive 
days, beginning about three days 
before the sale opens. The copy 
varies each day, but the gist of 
the’ postcard messages is the 
week’s slogan, “A serge in every 
wardrobe” and the argument that 
a serge suit can be worn anytime 
anywhere, and that a man wear- 
ing a serge is well dressed. 

The Joseph. & Feiss Co. also 
supplied dealers with serge kits, 
each containing samples of serge, 
5% *by 7% inches, and models 
illustrated on cardboard. The 
dealer is expected to send out his 
clerks a day or so before the sale 
opens. The clerk hunts up his 
prespect at home or at the shop 
‘and shows him, the samples and the 
pictured models, But instead of 
attempting to sell him a suit then 
and there, he arranges, if possible, 
an appointment for the prospect 
to call at the store to try on the 
suit made of the cloth and in the 
model he prefers. When the pros- 
pect arrives, the clerk has the 
right suit in the right size picked 
out ready for a try-on. 

Every effort is being made to 
help the dealer put “a serge in 
every wardrobe.” 

Dealers are reporting their de- 
light over the co-operation from 
the “Clothcraft’”* advertising de- 
partment and are making good 
use of the campaigns supplied. 

“We felt that the retailer needed 
as much aid as we could give him 
to move not only our stock but 
other goods as well,” said Mr. 
Riley, “and we knew that if we 
could render actual service in 
helping him to move other goods 
and our own, too, he would al- 
ways feel better toward us. That 
means more selling for both 
of us.” 





Agency Appointment by Gilson 
Cap Company 


The Gilson Cap Company, Chicago, 
has appointed the J. Roland Kay Co., 
Chicago, to handle its advertising. 
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Poster Association Committee 


Appointments 

The president of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association has appointed the 
following standing committees to serve 
until the next annual convention: 

National Advertisers Committee: K. 
H. Fulton, chairman; E, L. Ruddy, 
a. oe Brinkmeyer, A, F, Lausen, ‘tom 
Nokes, 

Inspection Committee: J. H. Brink- 
meyer, chairman; W. J. Ferris, W. W. 
Workman, George L. Chennell, Harry 
C. Walker, Tom Nokes, O. F, Burlin- 
game. 

Legislative Committee: Tom Nokes, 
chairman; W. W. Workman, J.. E. Cas- 
sady, Irving Rosencrans, 

Publication and Press Committee: 
Harry C. Walker, chairman; K. B 
Fulton, George Kleiser, C. WU. 
Bridwell, L. W. Trester. 

Censorship and Credentials Commit- 
tee: A. V. Van Beuren, chairman; 
B. W. Robbins, Harry F, O’Mealia, 

Purchasing Committee: W. J. Ferris, 
chairman; M. T. Price, B. W. Robbins. 

Audit and Cost Practice Committee: 
C. Us Philley, chairman; F. G. Conrad, 
Milburn Hobson, 

Resolutions and By-Laws Committee: 
W. W. Workman, chairman; A. 
Lausen, Thomas R. Burrell, Harry F. 
O’Mealia, H. A. Williams, 

Advertising Clubs Committee: K. H. 
Fulten, chairman; J. H, Brinkmeyer, 
E. Allen Frost. 

Programme Committee: Milburn Hob- 
son, chairman; K. H. Fulton, Grant 
M. Smith, George W. Kleiser, Louis 
St. John, George Olendorf, David J. 
Jarrett, E, C. Stahlbrodt, Ww. W. Bell. 

Government Relations Committee: W. 
W. Workman, chairman; George L. 
Chennell, M. T. Price, Harry S. Ander- 
son, R. S. Douglas, S. L. Ghaster, W. 
R. Burnitt, Thomas R. Burrell, James 
Reardcn, Henry Carlson, E. M.° Wat- 
son, M. de Frates, W. M. Goodwin, 
O. O. Orner, A. J. Stevenson, W. A. 
Rogers, W. B. Doty. 

Budget Committee: W. J. Ferris, 
chairman; B, Robbins, W. -W. 
Workman, A. V. Van Beuren, E. C. 
Donnelly, Harry C. Walker, A. F. 
Lausen. 

Promotion Committee: " 
Chennell, chairman; E, C. Donnelly, 
Tom Nokes, F. I. Hamm, E. L. Ruddy, 
Ww. J. Ferris, J. H. Brinkmeyer, Louis 
St. John, Grant M. Smith, R. Robin- 
son, W. W. Workman. 

National Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee: Louis St. John, chairman; A. 
V. Van Beuren, Harry F. O’Meahia. 

Steel Construction Committee: E. W. 
Lemay, Van Beuren & New York 
Billposting Company; Harry McAdams, 
Walker & Company; R. A. Edwards, 
Foster & Kleiser Company. 


Pittsburgh Clu Club Hears 
Gilbert T. Hodges 


Gilbert T. Hodges, advertising direc- 
tor of The All- Fiction Field, spoke be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Advertising Club 
et the Hotel Chatham on March 21 on 
me about Fiction and the All-Fiction 
r1eid. 
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Our Research Man 


interviews ARE TATLERS 





VANITY FAIR 
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This is the third of a series of interviews on buying 
conditions with the executives of all big depart- 
ment stores between New York and Kansas City, 
secured by the head of our Research Department. 


In Buffalo 


Interviewed Mr. E. Freeman, mer. mgr. Adams 


Meldrum & Anderson 


All business ahead of last year to date. Retailers buying more freely. 
(This firm does both wholesale and retail business.) The “shawl 
trade” of foreigners seen two years ago no longer comes in store. 
January and February, 1922, about equal to 1921. “The customers 
of this store,” said Mr. Freeman, “are buying with intelligence, and 
we are glad to see it.” 


Interviewed merchandise mgr. Flint & Kent 


High-grade, conservative store. They have catéred to the same fami- 
lies for two or three generations, put on few sales, and are dignified, 
old-line merchants. Charge accounts 60% of total business, During 
the war and in 1919-20 they did a 50% cash business due to wage- 
earners’ buying. Wage-earners not buying now, but the high-salaried 
and well-to-do classes are purchasing again. 


Well-to-do buying furs freely 

Their sale of furs the past four months is biggest in their history. 
Their customers have not only bought one, but two and three coats. 
Interviewed Mr. Lee, gen. mgr. Wm. Hengerer’s 


This is one of the eight stores owned by the Seed Dry Goods 
Corporation, a real store, up and coming. They did 3% more business 
in dollars and cents in 1921 than in 1920, and had 310,000 more over- 
the-counter sales. 


Class trade buying best goods 
To date they have gained over 1921 in seven lines, and had the big- 
gest year in-linens in their history. Gains in silks and furniture in- 
dicate best class of trade is buying. . Recently they put on a sale of 
solid-gold watches, and are putting on another. en I asked Mr. 
Lee if the working classes were buying he said: “No indeed, they are 
not! Our substantial, well-to-do people are.” 

The best business this year will 

be found in the quality market 


offered by 


THE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE 








HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Enthusias 
Executiv 


Each week the status and tr 
of trade is depicted by a series 
authoritative charts in the T 
.of Business Section of THE IR 
TRADE REVIEW. These ch 
are prepared by a trained s 


“I certainly do hope you continue the Trend of 
ness graphic charts in The Iron Trade Review. 
give at a glance most valuable information that 
require weeks of statistical reading to find. Such thi 
as this are what make the paper distinctive and val 
to its readers."’ DeanBrothers, Indianapolis, Stuart 

“I want to compliment you on the extremely 
and effective form in which the principal features 
on the general business situation are set forth.” 
Belt Company, Chicago, Charles Piez, President. 

“May we compliment you on the new chart 
These charts are indeed a great help to anyone who 
sires to keep abreast of the times. In our opinion 
adoption of thisnew feature places The I ron Trade 

ahead of any other paper catering to the steel 
dustry."” The Griscom-Russell Co., Massillon, 
J. A. O'Neill, Purchasing Agent. 


THE IRON T 


A Penton P 
The international au 


the world’s iron, steel 
metal-working 


A. 
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tion-wide 
ppreciation 


statistics compiled from nu- 
us reliable sources. This new 
exclusive feature marks a 
t advance in business paper 
but let our readers 

our story: 


e were most glad to see the new feature—‘The 
of Business’-—in The Iron Trade Review issue of 
9." Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J., 
, Works Purchasing Agent. 


wish to compliment you upon your new Trend of 
Section.”” The New York Trust Co., New York, 
. Craig, Industrial Department. 


‘ou have made a useful addition to your magazine 
deserves well of your readers.”” Stanley Works, 


Britain, Conn., E. A. Moore, President. 


/e cannot put away the Feb. 23 issue of The Iron 
Review without first expressing our appreciation 
Business Trend Section. Thisis interesting; hope 

illcontinue furnishing this Section from week 

.”" Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
, R. F. Baldwin, Treasurer. 
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Here is a capital size for a cook pr 
book or other large edition work = 
tio) 

of similar nature. We have on 
rotary presses each of which will res 
print and fold 20,000 sixteen- pe 
ple 

page signatures an hour. Ex- ~ 
lute 

cellent halftone work on super fer 
n a 

paper can be performed o wi 
these presses. = 
the 

Before placing a contract for * 
, .* — . . 192 
large edition printing, it might to 
be well to consult po 
rad 
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not 
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Charles Francis Press ee 
Printing Crafts Building “e Telephone Longacre 2320 Sta 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City a 
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Copy Based on Historical Atmos- 
phere Sells Steamship Tickets 


How the Canada Steamship Lines Used Early Canadian History to 
Stimulate Tourist Traffic from the United States 


By Roy W. Johnson 


T is quite generally admitted 

that the summer of 1921 was 
a very “poor season” for the re- 
sort and tourist business. In 1920 
“everybody had money to spend,” 
and accommodations were at a 
premium; it was a banner year, 
in fact. But what happened in 
the ensuing fall and winter is well 
enough known to need no descrip- 
tion, and by the time summer 
rolled around again, the conditions 
were very largely reversed: There 
were wholesale cancelations of 
reservations made the year before, 
hotels were in many instances but 
sparsely populated, and the ex- 
pected harvest of the tourist peo- 
ple was very seriously curtailed. 
Summer-resort business, being re- 
garded by most people as an abso- 
lute luxury, quite naturally suf- 
fered promptly and severely from 
the prevailing depression. 

Such being the case, it is some- 
what of an achievement to record 
that the Canada Steamship Lines, 
operating a fleet of steamers mak- 
ing cruises on Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers, came through the season 
of 1921 with a falling off of only 5 
per cent from the banner year of 
1920. It is of particular interest 
to record, further, that the com- 
pany ascribes this almost wholly 
to advertising; particularly to the 
adoption of a new and somewhat 
radical copy appeal, based upon a 
careful study of the market. 

In the first place, it should be 
noted that travel on the company’s 
steamers is almost wholly pleasure 
traffic, and a large majority of 
the tourists are from the United 
States. A wide variety of trips 
is offered, ranging all the way 
from a passage of a few hours’ 
duration across Lake Ontario, 


from Lewiston to Toronto, to a 
six-day cruise from Montreal to 
Quebec and the Saguenay, or a 
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two-weeks’ cruise to Newfound- 
land. It has, therefore, no single, 
concrete service that can be ad- 
vertised in definite terms’ to the 
exclusion of everything else, and 
its problem is to persuade people 
from the United States to go to 
Canada for a summer vacation, 
and to spend a part of the time, 
at least, upon the company’s 
steamers, 

In a word, here are lakes, and 
rivers, and rapids, and mountains, 
and islands, and cities—scenery, 
in short—to be visited by means 
of a thoroughly modern and luxu- 
rious fleet of steamers. But we 
have lakes and rivers and moun- 
tains—plenty of scenery, in fact— 
here in our own country. Modern 
and luxurious steamers are no 
novelty either. Nobody needs to 
go to Canada to enjoy either of 
those advantages. Nothing very 
definite was to be gained by 
matching descriptions of scenery 
and luxurious appointments with 
the dozens of advertisers who had 
tours to sell in other localities. If 
you talk stupendous heights and 
mighty peaks, the Grand Canyon 
has you whipped before you start, 
and a stateroom with single beds 
and a private bath can be had 
on the Fall River Line. Those 
are the things that every transpor- 
tation company is talking about 
anyway. 


HISTORIC ASSOCIATIONS 
PASSED IN AMERICA 


Now it happens that in the his- 
toric associations that surround 
the St. Lawrence region, the com- 
pany has an appeal that is abso- 
lutely unique. The ancient French 
empire (or rather dream of em- 
pire) which had its seat on the 
Rock of Quebec, occupies what is 
perhaps the most picturesque and 
romantic place in the history of 
this continent. It happens, more- 


UNSUR- 
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over, that the traces of that his- 
tory are still visible to an extent 
that can be duplicated, in all 
probability, nowhere else. In 
these historical associations and 
, atmosphere the company has an 
‘appeal which is peculiarly its own. 
One can see mountains, lakes and 
rivers in a variety of localities and 
travel upon commodious steam- 
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gence in the audience. History is 
all very well, no doubt, and a few 
people are "deeply interested in 
historical associations—but aren’t 
they very few as compared with 
those who are interested in more 
practical affairs? Who knows, or 
cares, very much about the Plains 
of Abraham, anyway? Champlain 
is a lake between New York and 
Vermont; La Salle is 
a place where they 





From the deck of » comfortable and spacious 
steamer of the Canads Steamship Lines, you can ~? 
behok! a panorama which, for v 
of wene, for striking contrasts 
jomante assocsbon, for the true spurt of adven teal 








A Thousand Miles of Travel 
"ws i Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 





we) "TheGreatest RiverWithout Comparison, ~ 
48 That i is Known to Have Ever Been Seen” = 


Jocenes C. 
od fromm, = Demin ig 


CANADA STEAM MSHIP LINES 





make alarm clocks; 
Frontenac is the name 
of a Pullman car; 
Cadillac is an auto- 
mobile; and Duluth is 
where «the iron ore 
comes from. That 
about represents the 
average person’s 
knowledge of those 
illustrious names—so 
says superficial copy- 
department opinion. 
We aren’t selling his- 
tory, anyway. We're 
selling steamship 
tickets. Are the hotels 
good, the beds com- 
tortable, the scenery 
grand and inspiring— 
and how much does it 
cost? Come on now, 
let’s have something 
practical—not away 
over their heads! 
The company, how- 
ever, had had several 
years of experience 
in handling tourists 
from the United 








STEAMSHIP COMPANY CHOOSES RIGHT WHEN IT PICKS 
HISTORIC APPEAL FOR ITS COPY 


ships here, there and elsewhere; 
but if he would see the place 
where the spirit of the Middle 
Ages came to grips with the mod- 
ern spirit of democracy, he must 
go to Canada to do it. There are 
plenty of towering peaks and 
granite cliffs, but there is only one 
Plains of Abraham. There are 
plenty of cities, but only one 
Quebec. 


Right at this point, however, 


we run into one of the pet super- 
stitions of the advertising man— 
that copy ought to be written so 
as to appeal to the lowest intelli- 


States, and had ob- 
served them closely. 
It found that its tours 
appealed chiefly to those in mod- 
erate circumstances—not to the 
very wealthy, at any rate—and a 
large proportion of its passengers 
were women. It determined also 
that the interest in the historical 
associations was very keen. For 
a number of years incidental al- 
lusions to history had been made 
in its copy, and these had been 
well received, Faced with a diffi- 
cult market, in a year of depres- 
sion, it was believed that the time 
was ripe to place the historical 
appeal boldly in the foreground 
in the advertising. 
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Advertising 
in Colors 


now accepted for the 
Sunday magazine section 





Color printing is now available 
to advertisers in the Sunday mag- 
azine section of the Public Ledger. 


Four colors may be used on the 
back page. 


Two colors (black and either 
red, blue or yellow) may be used 
on pages 2 and 11. 


Only full-page copy is accepted. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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With that end in view, in place 
of the familiar circular descriptive 
of routes and scenic features, the 
company prepared a booklet bear- 
ing the somewhat impressionistic 
title “The Road to Yesterday.” 
The text is neither narration, de- 
scription nor exposition, and its 
appeal is chiefly to the emotions. 
Thus, for example: 

“The Northern air is bright and 
sparkling, the eager waves are 
blue and unclouded as _ when 
Jacques Cartier first breasted the 
current, before the Pilgrim 
Fathers were born. The flag on 
our jackstaff streams out on the 
fresh, vernal breeze as our prow 
swings to the eastward. It is 
pleasant here on deck, in the clear 
morning light, with the soft splash 
of the ripples dying away on 
either hand. Dim leagues below 
the horizon lie the twin cities of 
-a far-flung empire, Quebec and 
Montreal, founded by devoted sac- 
rifice and zealous courage and 
thrown away by the neglect of a 
profligate king and the intrigues 
of a dissolute woman. Tonight 
we shall pause in the shadow of 
the royal mountain where Cartier 
planted the white-and-gold stand- 
ard of the French monarchy, 
rearly four centuries ago. The 
monarchy vanished in the whirl- 
pool of revolution, and the white 
banner waves no more on earth. 
But Canada remains, and two 
great nations are sharers in the 
inheritance of Cartier and Cham- 


plain, of La Salle, Duluth and 
Cadillac.” 
Briefly, in the same impres- 


sionistic manner, the booklet fol- 
lows the steamer down the river, 
through the Thousand Islands, 
past the rapids, Montreal, Quebec 
and the Saguenay. No attempt is 
made to be precise or particular. 
The object is simply to suggest 
an atmosphere of romance and 
adventure; a-frank appeal to those 
who are thrilled by the heroic 
past. 

At the same time, newspaper 
and magazine copy was prepared, 
reflecting the same historical 
atmosphere and offering the book- 
let for free distribution. This 
copy was run during April and 
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May, with a supplementary series 
in the summer to stimulate travel 
in September. “The results,” to 
quote John F. Pierce, general 
manager of the company, “were 
simply extraordinary. We kept 
two girls busy all the time, an- 
swering inquiries—not mere in- 
quiries for the booklet, mind you, 
but specific and definite requests 
for information that required 
special attention. We have figures 
to show that our business fell only 
5 per cent behind 1920, when 
we were booked to capacity for 
months in advance. We had many 
parties of from fifty to seventy- 
five people from the same locality, 
who came as a direct result of 
the advertising. There is no ques- 
tion at all that the American peo- 
ple are interested in historical 
associations, and that they do re- 
spond to appeals which we have 
been told at times are ‘too high- 
brow.’ So successful was the 
copy, that we are planning to re- 
peat the same idea this spring, and 
we believe that the results will be 
even more impressive.” 

All of which goes to show, per- 
haps, that advertisers are some- 
times inclined to underestimate 
the mental capacity of the public 
to whom they wish to appeal. 
Perhaps it would be hard to find 
a subject that is farther from the 
daily practical interest of the pub- 
lic than the history of the early 
French explorations in Canada. 
The company’s experience may 
serve to indicate that the public 
is not always quite so hard-boiled 
as it is credited with being. 





Collection Letter Brings 


Results 
_The General Footwear Co., Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of bathing 


shoes and boudoir slippers, sends Print 
ERs’ Ink the following collection letter, 
which is said to have been a “puller 
for small accounts”: 

“That small balance of $25 is still 
open on our books. Almost nothing. 
Can’t you fix us up with a check? 
Why have us write you letters about 
so paltry an amount? Sit down, write 
out a check, address the envelope and 
say to yourself, ‘There, I’m through 
with that; they won’t have to write me 
any more about it.’ 

“What do you ov, Be a good fellow. 
Do it now. Thanks 
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The PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


Published monthly by 


The Butterick Publishing Company . (Trade Division) 
709 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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That 80% increase in 
April lineage 
of Farm and Home— 


It means that advertisers have seen 
the sharp upward turn in farm affairs, 
and that in coming back into the 
farm papers they are looking for the 
best value at the lowest cost. 
















It means that in looking over the 
field they have found these advantages 
in Farm and Home. 


The largest percentage of renewed sub- 
scriptions of any farm paper in the Na- 
tional Group—47.3 %— 


The second largest percentage of circula- 
tion among real farmers, or in strictly rural 
communities—86.63 % 


Concentration in the 28 States where trans- 
portation and distribution facilities are at 
their best— 


The lowest milline rate of any paper of its 
class—and 


Unusually good results (ask for 1922 evi- 
dence). 
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In spite of the psychological effect of 
overwhelming size in circulation, 
Farm and Home has rigidly main- 
tained the policies which have for 
years been getting renewable sub- 
scriptions—and a steady, healthy 
growth. 


This has meant steering clear of con- 
tests or other forced methods, sticking 
close to the R. F. D. Routes—and 
then putting out a paper that rea/ 
farmers need and want. 

Ask for set of blue prints charting 


publishers’ statements of six National 
farm papers. 





The National Magazine of Rura! Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Do people like pictures? Magazine publishers say that the illus- , “e] 
trated story attracts and is read by more people than the story Bs 
without pictures. A great weekly invariably illustrates both articles ; ims 
and fiction. A popular humorous magazine uses cartoons in its col 
editorials. pth 
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And the States has found from experience that people DO like su 
pictures. Simultaneously with its beginning the publication of a 
full page of pictures daily, a noticeable gain was reported in cir- an 
culation. tis 
Home-bound men and women by the thousands buy the States —- 
before boarding their street cars, to enjoy the pictures then and mi 
save the news and advertising for careful reading later. This de 
means every States bought on the street goes into the homes. bu 
Daily Circulation Now Over 50,000; Sunday Circulation Now Over 61,000, lic 
Net Paid; 80% of the Daily concentrated in the City of New Orleans ~ 
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Is There a Formula for Space 
Buying’? 





The Functions of the Contract or Space-Buying Department of an 
Advertising Agency 


By Floyd Y. Keeler 


if the words of the old proverb, 
here is no royal road to suc- 
cess.” We might paraphrase this 
and say there is no easy, cut-and- 
dried formula for space buying. 
There is, however, a formula of 
efficiency that is entirely a matter 
of management. Then there is the 
securing of detailed and accurate 
information—these are the only 
true measures of an advertising 
agency’s space-buying ability. 
From the business standpoint, as 
compared to a commercial enter- 
prise, the space-buying department 
is analogous to a Fublic Relations 
Department and is really the 
“eyes” of the agency. If these 
eyes are dimmed by inefficiency, 
insufficient information, or dis- 
courtesy to the representatives of 
the various publishers, then the 
formula has failed and the agency 
suffers correspondingly in prestige. 
A publisher’s representative with 
an intimate knowledge of adver- 
tising and long experience in the 
field remarked the other day: 
“You see, as a seller of space I 
must gain the advertiser’s confi- 
dence, know a bit about his 
business, everything about my pub- 
lication, and finally what his rela- 
tions are with his agent. It has 
been my experience that the agency 
where the space-buying depart- 
ment’s latchstring is always out 
has the confidence of its clients 
and a talk with the space-buyer 
of this agency is always profitable 
to me and I try to make it 
profitable to him, in the knowledge 
of conditions and information I 
bring him. Some agencies regard 
us as the meddling gossips of the 
business, and the space-buyer sends 
out the third assistant office boy 
to say that he can’t see me just 
now; he will make an appointment 
later on. There are a few space- 
buyers, however, that say to me, 
‘Bill, I never make an appointment 


(it isn’t fair to the other boys). 
I'll see you any time I can.’ The 
consequence is that I generally see 
him even if he is very busy and I 
know I can always see him in an 
emergency. He is my friend and 
I don’t hesitate to tell advertisers 
so. Because I have confidence in 
him, I have confidence in his 
agency and any swapping of in- 
formation I may do with other 
representatives is certainly not to 
the disadvantage of that agency.” 

Isn’t it possible to go a step 
farther than the statement of Bill 
and consider what this means to 
the agency’s clients, because, after 
all, the space-buyer is their repre- 
sentative and their eyes, as well 
as the agency’s. 


FACTS A GOOD REPRESENTATIVE CAN 
GIVE 


One of the most widely known 
and best liked space-buyers in the, 
business made this statement: 

“Most important of all to us and 
to the advertiser is the knowledge 
gained in interviewing publication 
representatives. It is my policy to 
grant an interview to everyone 
whether it is the publisher, adver- 
tising manager, representative or 
just a copy-chaser. In this way I 
secure an unbelievably accurate 
estimate of a publication and the 
publisher’s methods. For instance, 
a representative will, in endeavor- 
ing to secure the business of one 
of our clients, paint a glowing 
picture of why his publication is 
better than his competitor’s and 
that he is, therefore, entitled to 
the business. By tactful questions 
I soon find owt whether he has 
actual facts available to prove his 
assertions; if he has, I consider 


them carefully; if he hasn’t, it 
isn’t long before the competitor 
he has knocked supplies me with 
them. I must make all my deci- 
sions on facts, but first of all I 
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must get them—that’s why it’s 
important to maintain friendly 
relations and see everybody.” 

An advertising manager having 
recently acquired the title, said to 
his agent: “By the way, I would 
like to talk to the clerk who sends 
out our space orders. I don’t sup- 
pose you have any real need for a 
space-buying department now that 
your agency and my company are 
members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations ?” 

After the amazed agent had re- 
covered his powers of speech he 
explained to his client’s advertising 
manager the functions of the 
A. B. C. in relation to a space- 
buying department. “You see,” he 
said, “the A. B. C. reports on 
circulation bear the same relation 
to our space-buying department as 
the credit rating books of Dun or 
Bradstreet do to your own com- 
pany’s credit department. Ask 
your treasurer if he is going to 
abolish your credit department and 
put sole dependence on a clerk 
who looks up ratings.” And yet 
the A. B. C. reports are the stand- 
ard by which circulation is judged, 
just as credit is based on the 
ratings of the commercial agencies. 
There are, however, many publi- 
cations not audited by the A. B. C., 
just as there are many commercial 
concerns that are not rated by the 
financial agencies, and right here 
enters the problem of personal 
reliability. A wise saying is at- 
tributed to the late J. P. Morgan— 
“all credit is personal”—meaning 
that a man with a reputation for 
integrity, fair dealing and of good 
ability, if he asked for a loan, 
generally got it. A prominent 
banker said recently, “If some of 
our banks had loaned on the basis 
of personnel and sound policies 
of individual companies, instead 
of on the basis of balance sheets, 
deflation would have been much 
more orderly and some of the tre- 
mendous losses averted.” 


DUTIES OF THE SPACE-BUYING 
DEPARTMENT 


After all, the personal reliability 
of a publisher is reflected in his 
publication, because he formulates 
its policies, chooses its editors, 
hires the circulation manager and 
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dictates its advertising ethics, 
Therefore, an accurate estimate of 
a publication’s standing among its 
fellows, together with the reader- 
interest of its columns, is quite as 
important as circulation data and 
statistics. 

The general functions of the 
department are: 


1. To advise on the use of 
mediums. 

2. To secure information on all 
types of publications. 

3. Prepare estimates and sched- 
ules. 

4. Make contracts. 

5. Issue schedule estimates and 
schedule sheets. 

6. Co-operate with other depart- 
ments in their contact with pub- 
lishers. 

7. Advise clients of all changes 
in the standing of publications. 

8. Protect clients against in- 
crease in rates. 

9. Secure shortage - of - circula- 
tion rebates. 

10. Negotiate for special posi- 
tions. 

11. Keep clients informed of the 
competitive advertising appearing 

12. Supply circulation data. 


The best way to illustrate the 
actual operation of a contract or 
space-buying department is to start 
with the securing of a new client. 
The account representative as- 
signed consults the space-buying 
department, giving it a description 
of the product to be advertised, the 
market to be reached, distribution, 
price, approximate appropriation, 
etc. Coupled with the memorandum 
containing this information there 
is a request for an estimate show- 
ing publications that best cover 
the client’s markets. After con- 
ferring with all parties at interest. 
a schedule is issued showing list 
of publications, space to be used. 
circulation data, monthly cost and 
total cost. 

To be able to pick a list accu- 
rately there are many facts to be 
taken into consideration. They 
are briefly as follows: 

Facts obtained from the circu- 
lation and data files covering all 
the information available, from 
special investigations, data fur- 
nished by publications, A. B. C. 
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GC) When you are 
saying one thing 
in your message, 
and typography is 
saying something 
else—it’s time to 
call in Bundscho. 


| 
: 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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advertisements 
INK or sworn state- 


reports, publishers’ 
in PRINTERS’ 
ments. From these sources in- 
formation is developed such as 
circulation by States, by villages, 
cities, R.F.D. routes, etc. As an 
adjunct to circulation informa- 
tion, it is necessary to find out in 
the case of magazines the price 
per copy, subscription price, how 
circulation is secured,- whether by 
premiums, canvassers, subscription 
agents, etc. In the case of news- 
papers, it is essential to know the 
population of the city, net paid 
circulation and how it is divided 
as between the city proper and the 
surrounding territory, price per 
copy, trading radius, politics and 
local dealer co-operation given to 
the advertiser. Where the publi- 
cation is not a member of the 
A. B. C., many agents require the 
publisher to fill out a form similar 
in character to the A. B. C. form 
and swear to it. 


SPECIAL FACTS THAT INTEREST 


BUYERS 

There are, of course, many other 
considerations that are taken into 
account. Among these may be 
listed: Value of the city as a try- 
out territory; Federal, State, or 
local public improvement work; 
private building operations, value 
of crops in surrounding terri- 
tory, industrial conditions, num- 
ber of telephones, bank clearings, 
size of paper, editorial policy, star 
editorial writers and correspon- 
dents, special features, such as 
food sections, etc., foreign news 
service, and number of regular 
prominent advertisers. 

When the schedule estimate sub- 
mitted to the client is finally ap- 
proved, orders are written and 
issued to the various publications. 
Copies go to: . 

1. Department’s own file. 

2. The Accounting Department 
for billing information. 

3. To the account representative. 

4. To the Checking Department 
so that the actual checking in may 
be done from a copy of the 
original order. 

5. To the Forwarding Depart- 
ment. 

This concludes the more or less 
routine operation of the depart- 
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ye 


ment, but the space-buyer’s work 
should not stop here, because 
valuable opportunities constantly 


occur to co-operate with and assist 
other departments of the agency 
in their contact with publishers. 

In the case of the Marketing 
Division, it is possible to obtain 
cost figures on competitive adver- 
tisers and secure information on 
what competitors are doing 

For the Production Department, 
valuable assistance is rendered in 
the securing of the extension of 
time on closing dates, adjustments 
on poorly printed advertisements 
and poor positions, wrong 
insertions and make-good dates, 
Advising as to changes in size, 
mechanical requirements of the 
ee etc. 

20-operation with the Account- 
ing Department is essential in 
giving correct information on 
rates; making adjustments with 
both client and publication; se- 
curing proof of insertion. 

Through the Publication Data 
Department (a _ section of the 
Space-Buying Department) it is 
possible to secure an _ accurate 
statement of the standing in its 
field of any publication—this esti- 
mate is, of course, based princi- 
pally upon the appeal, scope and 
reader-interest of the medium. 

It is also the duty of the space- 
buyer to protect the client against 
rate increases and to advise con- 
cerning the amount of lineage or 
the number of insertions necessary 
to earn the best rate. 

The index of the real standing 
of a space-buyer is his ability to 
secure for his client special posi- 
tions. It often happens that this 
is a real service to both publisher 
and client. 

In order to see that a client's 
advertising is not lost or blanketed 
by a competitor’s advertising, the 


space-buyer, through the Check- 
ing Department, should keep a 
very watchful eye on each inser- 


tion as it appears. 


The supplying of circulation 


data to clients is largely a matter . 


of keeping a very efficient filing 
system of rate cards, special infor- 
mation received from advertising 
in trade papers, sworn statements, 

B. C. reports, and all the 
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Before the ink has dried on the 
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The Shreveport Times has gained 
in value 


he Shreveport Times 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Field 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York Representatives 
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miscellaneous information that 
constantly flows into an advertis- 
ing agency. 

The organization of a_ space- 
buying or contract department is 
quite simple if the policy already 
outlined is followed. An _ ideal 
chart of a department would be 
very like the one reproduced here- 
with: 








| Manager! 
_ > | 
j | ] | 
/Forward-| Rate | | Space | | Pub. | 
| ing File | |Buyer’s| | Data | 
Section Section] |Section| | Section | 











The Forwarding Section attends 
to all of the details involved in 
the forwarding of all plates, draw- 
ings and copy to publications and 
clients. The records of this sec- 
tion contain all the information 
concerning publication closing 
dates, publication sizes, rotation of 
color and other miscellaneous pub- 
lication information. 

The Rate File Section is purely 
routine in character, and if prop- 
erly organized at the start, fur- 
nishes accurate information. 

The Space-buyer’s Section is of 
great importance because it is here 
that carefully trained assistants of 
the manager do most of the inter- 
viewing of publishers’ represen- 
tatives. 

The Publication Data Section is 
likely to loom large in the eyes of 
the client, because its function is 
to advise specifically on the wiser 
and more productive purchase of 
advertising space. For instance, 
after careful study, it may develop 
that a certain group of farm papers 
should carry the advertising of 
shaving soap, because the farmers 
of the country pretty generally 
shave themselves rather than travel 
miles to a barber shop. “But,” 
objects the account representative, 
“shaving soap has never been 
advertised in such a group before.” 
“All right,” retorts the Data De- 
partment, “we are sure we have 
found a new way to reach one of 
the best markets for shaving 
soap.” 

The Publication Data Section 
spends a great deal of time read- 
ing publications, analyzing all 
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facts available, finding others and 
finally classifying each publica- 
tion. The method pursued in a 
well-organized section of this sort 
is as follows: 

After analyzing markets into 
groups (for the question of how 
to reach a given market was the 
first consideration) and, having 
separated mediums into classes, 
the actual study has been con- 
ducted as follows: 


1. Physical features of mediums, such 
as cover illustrations and their ap- 
pearance, quality of paper, use of 
color, type of art work, and illus- 
trations in text, general make-up of 
mediums, 

2. Reader influence of mediums, atti- 
tude of readers toward their publish- 
ers and their aims. 

3. Salient features of mediums and 
their appeal— 

(a) Editorially 

(b) Fictionally 

(c) Through contributors 

(d) Departmentally 

(e) Through any big personality 
behind the mediums. 

4. Quality and quantity of advertising 

carried by the mediums. 

Possibilities of mediums for market- 

ing specific products— 

(a) Those of non-industrial char- 
acter 

(b) Those of industrial character 

(c) Their desirability for institu- 
tional messages. 


wn 


This information, properly re- 
corded, indexed and filed, is used 
in the selection of mediums for 
advertisers. By its use, first of 
all will be selected the most 
efficient mediums for presenting a 
certain message to a certain mar- 
ket without regard to the cost or 
the number of individuals that 
will be reached. Then modifica- 
tions are made to suit the amount 
of money available and the nu- 
merical size of the market. 

The study of market groups and 
classes of mediums is carried out 
on the following lines: 


Market Groups: 
General Public 
(a) Men 
(b) Women 
(c) Children 
(1) Boys 
(2) Girls 
(d) A, class or grour 
(1) Wealthy 
(2) Middle clase 
(3) Poor class 
Professional 
(a) Doctors 
(b) Lawyers, etc. 
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Trade 
(a) Carpenters 
(b) Plumbers, etc. 
Industrial 
(a) Manufacturers 
(b) Jobbers 
(c) Dealers 
(1) Druggists 
(2) Grocers, etc. 
Crasses or MepiuMs: 
Newspapers 
General Magazines 
Women’s publications 
Trade, technical and class publications 
Farm papers 
Outdoor advertising 
(a) Posters 
(b) Painted displays 
(c) Electric signs 
Street car and railroad car-cards 
Motion pictures and lantern slidés 
Direct-by-mail matter 
Counter and window cards, hangers, 
trims, etc. 
Theatre and other programmes 
Country weeklies 
Small-town publications 
Directory advertising 


Finally, then, the order or space- 
buying department of an adver- 
tising agency is one of the most 
vital functions of agency opera- 
tion, in that it acts as the neck of 
the bottle or the sorting station 
where all incoming orders from 
clients are carefully checked. It 
also acts as the neck of the bottle 
in that all outgoing orders must 
pass through it. It is, therefore, 
a problem of organization and 
careful management coupled with 
an efficient data-gathering organi- 
zation, 


Robert E. Ward Is Dead 


Robert Emory Ward, newspaper and 
magazine. publ ishers’ representative and 
head of the firm bearing his name with 
offices in Chicago and New York, died 
March 22 at Summit, N. J., while 
playing golf. He was born in Chicago 
and had lived there practically his 
entire life. Mr. Ward prepared for 
a legal career, but with his brother-in 
law established the firm of Allen & 
Ward, publishers’ representatives, about 
twenty years ago 

On the death of the senior member of 
the firm he carried on the business, 
finally giving it his name and establish 
ing an Eastern office about ten years 
ago. 


Container Makers Ac 


with Chicago Agency 

The Knight Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has secured the account 
of The Container Club of Chicago, an 
association of manufacturers of corru- 
gated and solid fibre board shipping 
boxes. A campaign in newspapers, 
magazines and trade publications is 


being planned. 


count 
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Advertising Men Honor 
x 
Charles W. Hoyt 

Advertisers, publishers and heads of 
advertising agencies attended a birthday 
dinner given in honor of Charles W 
Hoyt, head and founder of Hoyt's 
Service, by his business associates and 
friends at the Ambassador, New York 
on March 24. 

Addresses were made by Hon. John 
Q. Tilson, member of the House of 
Representatives, B. C. Forbes, publisher 
of Forbes Magazine, Arthur H. Gates 
of Armour & Company; W. Grant 
Palmer of W. S. Hill Co.; Alfred C. 
Gilbert, president of The A. C. Gilbert 
Company; James O’Shaughnessy, execu 
tive secretary, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; E. Francis Swan, 
Joseph Burnett Co., and Ralph L. 
Talley, vice-president, Hoyt’s Service 
A. W. Erickson, president of The 
Erickson Co., Inc., and president of The 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies was toastmaster. 

Mr. Hoyt in a speech in reply to 
the addresses that had been made gave 
the following comments on advertising 

“In my opinion, advertising—the kind 
of advertising that we call paid for, dis 
play advertising, as contrasted with the 
subtle, uncertain kind known as press 
agent work—is destined to be used in 
this country and throughout the world 
for the development and accomplishment 
of some marvelous ideals. Advertising is 
molding public opinion, and it is going 
to mold it the right way. 

“I believe that sooner or later the 
United States Government will see fit to 
employ advertising as the best and 
cheapest way to educate and inform the 
people as to what it is doing. Labor and 
capital will tell their stories through 
advertising. If we have great mové 
ments in the future, advertising will be 
looked upon as the best available tool 
for presenting the merits and demerits 
of proposed measures.” 


Will Publish J New 


Magazine 

The Randles-Allen Publishing Com- 
pany, Hutchinson, Kan., will publish a 
monthly called the Boy’ $ Money Maker 
appealing to the ingenuity of the Ameri 
can boy. The W. B. Ziff Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed national 
representative. 


Gundlach Agency Secures 
Vitamin Account 

_The_ Vitamin Research Association, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the Gundlach Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. The advertising will 
deal with the regulation of vitamins in 
diet and will be based on the writings 
of Eugene Christian, food specialist. 


Boys’ 


R. E. Tweed Forms Agency 
Ralph E. Tweed, formerly vice 
president of The Arrow Company, 
Philadelphia, has formed the 
Tweed Company, general advertising 
agency, with offices in Philadelphia. 
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New York is Our Field 


We Can Make it Yours 








OR thirty years we’ve been selling this market 
and every year we have invested hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for our clients in New York City. 


We'll be glad to explain to you how our plans have 
brought notable successes. Wecan show you how to 
increase your metropolitan distribution and sales, so 
that you win not merely local, but national prestige, 
and at a cost less than you would imagine could be 
possible. 


You needn't be afraid to tackle New York 
and you can’t afford to ignore New York! 


A conference incurs no obligation. 


ANDREW CONE 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Associated Advertising Clubs oi the Wor 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Tribune Building New York City 


Telephone Beekman 2792—2791 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES OPERATING 
IN OR REPRESENTING OVER 8500 CITIES ANO TOWN 
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Big or Little Ones 


Methods and equipment 
at the Isaac Goldmann 
plant make possible on 
even the smaller tasks 
many of the savings ordi- 
narily characteristic only 
to quantity production. 
And forty-six years of ex- 
perience gives a high her- 
itage of craftsmanship. 











ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 43520 
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] Overcoming a Popular Prejudice by 
Indirect Argument 





Current Newspaper Campaign of Tetley’s Teas Shows by Illustration and 
Copy That Tetley’s “Is a Real Man’s Drink” 


By Graham Wright 


President, Joseph Tetley & Co., Inc., New York 


EW people realize that the an- 

nual consumption of tea and 
coffee in the United States is 
about equal. 

That statement is not so inno- 
cent as it looks. Nor does it mean 
precisely what it appears to mean. 
The total number of pounds of 
coffee sold in this country per year 
is much greater than the total 
number of pounds of tea sold. A 
pound of tea, however, makes a 
great many more cups of tea than 
a pound of coffee makes cups of 
offee. We claim that one pound 
of Tetley’s Tea makes 300 cups. 

One of our problems is to get 
more people to drink tea, and to 
who drink it to drink 
more of it. That is not exactly 
so simple as it sounds either. 
Not to burden the reader with too 
many statistics, we will say that 
Australia consumes ten pounds of 
tea per capita a year, England 
eight and Canada five. That is 
not exact, but it is close enough 
for the purpose. What is the 
annual consumption of tea per 
person in the United States? 
About one pound. 

From this it would appear that 
our problem is a simple one and 
our work cut out for us, for all 
we have to do is to bring our 
annual consumption up to that of 
Canada or England, and after we 
do that we still have Australia to 
shoot at. 

Tea drinking, in England, 
Canada and Australia may be 
called a national habit. This is 
not so in the United States, where 
soft drinks are consumed to a 
much greater extent than they are 
in England and the other two 
countries. In England, for in- 
stance, tea is considered to be as 
much a man’s drink as it is a 
woman’s. Unfortunately, the. im- 
pression prevailed for a long time 


get those 


in the United States that tea is a 
woman’s drink, or at least popular 
among women. Joking in the 
daily press about afternoon teas 
and “pink teas” made tea drinking 
seem to be something for women 
but not for men. 

Of course, it is not always wise 
to take too much cognizance in an 
advertising campaign of these 
trivialities of popular feeling about 
an article of general consumption. 
It only magnifies the trouble and 
calls it to the attention of thou- 
sands of people who might other- 
wise know nothing about it. 
Impressions such as these can best 
be corrected by indirect argument 
or statement that carries within 
itself a refutation of the charges. 
MEN ACCUSTOMED TO TEA 

DRINKING 


GETTING 


current campaign of 
newspaper advertising we en 
deavor to intersperse advertise- 
ments that show men drinking tea 
or to show them in proximity to 
it or to have some member of 
their family urging them to drink 
it. For example, here are a few 
ways in which we are doing it: 
An illustration shows a healthy- 
looking business man coming into 
a room where his wife and a 
woman friend sit at tea. Says the 


In our 


wife: 

“You’re just in time, John— 
here’s something to drive away 
that office frown.” 


“Tt smells good—but you know, 
dear, I’ve never been much on 
tea.” 

“That’s because you don’t know 


Tetley’s. There’s nothing so rest- 
ful—or so cheering. Come on, 
John, try a cup! It’s a real 


man’s drink.” 

Here is another illustration of a 
man at breakfast, saying to his 
wife: 
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“Ah-h-h! 
right !” 

“Doesn’t it though? There’s 
nothing quite like Tetley’s to wake 
you up and get you ready for 
work.” 

“Right you are, dear! One more 
cup and I’m on my way.” 

Still another shows a man and 
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Here's something to drive away that office frown 
It smells good—but you know, dear, I've never been 
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habit of drinking tea among the 
male population. Not all of our 
advertisements speak to men, 
Others talk directly to women and 
tell them of the rest and cheer- 
giving properties of Tetley’s Teas, 


Still others talk quality and 
economy. These are designed to 
meet private-brand competition, 
as for instance, the 
following, set under 
an illustration of a 
woman talking to her 

grocer: 
“Yes, I know you 


have cheaper tea—but 
none that’s so eco- 
nomical—or so good. 
I get three hundred 
wonderful cups from 
a pound of Tetley’s 

“So when I order 
tea, don’t send me a 
substitute. I want Tet- 
ley’s Orange Pekoe.” 

“There are cheaper 
teas than Tetley’s. 
You will always find 
cheaper substitutes 
for the best of any- 





much on tea thing. But Tetley’s 
That's because you don't know Tetley’s There's . a 
nothing 30 reat —or ae cheering. Come on. John. Orange Pekoe is so 
oot Cnr ee full - flavored, so full 
Tetley's Orange Pekge is a real man’s drink — just as it is a drink 


tor every one whe 


It's so full of invigorating tea strength, and yet so delicate in flavor 


and flowery fragrance 


No other tea cam give you this subtle, appetizing combination 


> likes a restful, zestful, heart-warming refreshmeas 


of real tea strength, 
that it is an exceed- 
ingly economical tea 


, Because it is only in Tetley’s that you get the real Orange Petoe— 
o a that highly commen hal Geame cies st the no ch rag for your table.” 
tte packages India and Ceylon give their most aristocratic plants to make this P 
One-quererpena2%e famous Tetley blend Contrary to the 
Ove-balf pound '0 And bear in mind that Tetley blending skill is a heritage of over : . 
On pound $1.00 century, given exclusively to the business of blending and developing genera | impression, 
high-grade teas. : 
Tell your grocer you want Tetley’s Orange Pebor. Or, if you we do not consider 
prefer, he has other fine Tetley blends. 300 cups to the pound: that we are in a fight 
for our lives with 
the coffee interests, 
though such a fight 
would probably in- 


Makes good TEA a certainty 


FORTH THE IDEA 
‘A REAL MAN’S DRINK” 


THIS STYLE OF ADVERTISING IS PU TTING 


OF TEA AS 


his sweetheart having tea. Says 
his sweetheart: 

“I know you'll like this!” 

“Don’t be too sure, Margaret. 
I’ve never been able to work up 
much enthusiasm over tea.” 

“Then there’s just one reason. 
You've never tasted Tetley’s. It’s 
a real man’s drink!” 

Thus by hammering away on 
the phrase, “It’s a real man’s 
drink,” we seek to spread the 


crease the use of both 
tea and coffee. Tea 
and coffee meet their 


greatest competition 

from the manufactur- 

ers of soft drinks. During the 

summer season our advertising 

deals with iced tea as a hot 

weather beverage. As for in- 
stance: 

“Ice for coolness, lemon for 

tartness, sugar for sweetness— 

with Tetley’s Genuine Orange 


Pekoe Tea for a fragrant icy 
drink that refreshes you from the 
first tinkle of the frosty glass 
to the last reluctant drip of 
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On the way to Honolulu, 1,000 miles from San 
Francisco, R. H. Horn on board the S. S. Col. 
E. L. Drake, heard the. concert broadcasted by 
STATION W.W,]. of The Detroit News. 

Florida dances to music furnished by Detroit 
orchestras broadcasted by The News. Calais, 
Maine, listens each evening for voices from 
dynamic Detroit via News radio. \ 

Zona Gale, authoress and dramatist, at Por- w 
tage, Wisconsin, writes The News requesting 
Mendelssohn’s Melody in F and the request is 
granted by Radio Station W.W.]J. N 

A government engineer in a lonely spot in rm SY 
Cuba thanks The Detroit News for the weekly 
concerts by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

North, East, South and West they listen to The 
News radio. An appeal issued by radio for con- 
tributions to The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
fund brings letters and checks from every corner 
of North America. 

So The Detroit News leads in RADIO, pioneer- 
ing for new fields of modern newspaper service. 


The Detroit News 


Sunday and Daily 
Reaches 90% of All Detroit Homes 
“Always In The Lead” 
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amber-colored liquid 

Our advertising campaign dur- 
ing the last year has been concen- 
trated in the larger cities by means 
of newspaper advertising. During 
an intensive drive in the metro- 
politan district last fall we added 
about 1,400 new dealers in some- 
thing like sixty days. 

Our business during the opening 
months of 1922 shows a marked 
improvement over 1921. We are 
making additions to our sales 
force and extending the territory 
covered by our newspaper adve1 
tising. 


What You Can’t 
Photograph 

N the October number of 

“Studio Light” we published 
warning against copying Naturali- 
zation Papers. A photographer 
comes back at us with the ques- 
tion, “How aré we to know what 
we can and what we can’t photo- 
graph?” As it happened, he had 
just photographed some naturali- 
zation papers, but was able to call 
in the prints and destroy them. 

It is quite natural that the pho- 
tographer should be worried about 
such matters when the penalty is 
a fine of $10,000 or ten years’ im- 
prisonment, and ignorance of the 
law doesn’t excuse the offense. 

In the case of Naturalization 
Papers there is a law which 
specifically defines the offense. 
“Whoever shall photograph or in 
any manner cause to be photo- 
graphed, any certificate of citizen- 
ship, etc.” That is quite plain 
and there is no danger of a pho- 
tographer flirting with a fine or 
imprisonment when he knows 
what constitutes the offense. 

The other things that a photog- 
rapher cannot lawfully photograph 
are fairly well covered by the fol- 
lowing statutes: 


“Whoever with intent to 
defraud, shall falsely make, 
forge, counterfeit or alter any 
obligation or other security of 
the United States, etc.” 

“Obligation or other secu- 
From “Studio Light,”” Eastman Kodak 

( ompany. 
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rity shall be held to mean all 
bonds, certificates of indebt- 
edness, National Bank cur- 
rency, U. S. notes, Treasury 
notes, gold certificates, silver 
certificates, fractional notes, 
certificates of deposit, bills 
checks or drafts for money 
drawn by or upon authorized 
officers of the U. S., postage 
stamps, revenue stamps and 
other representatives of value.” 


, 


The above may not be quoted 
exactly, but it is sufficiently cor- 
rect to cover the ground and de- 
fine an obligation or security, 
Then comes the specific statute 
covering photographs: 


“Whoever shall photograph 
or cause to be photographed 
or aid in photographing or in 
executing any photograph 
print or impression in the 
likeness of any such obliga- 
tions or other securities, ex- 
cept by direction of some 
proper officer, etc.” 


It is readily seen why the law is 
necessary when it is understood 
that photographs are an aid to the 
counterfeiter or forger. But be 
that as it may, the intent to de- 
fraud does not enter into the 
question so far as photographs are 
concerned. 

Our advice would be, in case of 
doubt, don’t take a chance. If 
you have no one who can give 
you authoritative advice don’t ac- 
cept a job of photographing any 
Government papers which might 
come under the classification of 
obligations or securities. 

If you are called upon to pho- 
tograph a deed, an envelope or 
document of any kind bearing a 
Government stamp it is a good 
plan to do as some photographers 
do: cover the stamp with a poece 
of paper cut to size, with the 
word “stamp” written on it. This 
indicates that the stamp is there, 
but you are not guilty of photo- 
graphing it. 

There may also be State laws 
in regard to similar State papers, 
but this should be fairly easy tor 
one to determine. 
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Your Business Is Built On Ideas 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


FOR APRIL 


Is Full of Usable Ideas That Have Helped 


Other Executives 


“Finding New Markets for Old Products” 


The manufacturer who is not satisfied with his sales should 
stop to, consider the possibility that his product may easily 
be transplanted to fields entirely new, where the soil is richer 
and fresher, and more certain to bring bumper crops. Cali- 
fornia was greatly concerned when prohibition threatened the 
vineyards. Now look at the vest pocket raisin boxes that even 
litter the highways. Linoleum started in the kitchen, but slowly 
and surely it is finding its way into the parlor. How about 
soup for breakfast? Card indexes have climbed onto the 
kitchen shelf. These are only a few examples of how products 
are finding new markets. They are chosen at random from an 
article by Ray Giles, in which there are many more examples 
of overcoming the evil of a saturated-market. There may be 
no science for discovering new markets—but this article gives 
significant. suggestions that can be used in any business. 


“When the Dealer Goes Broke” 


Edward M. Skinner, General Manager of Wilson Brothers, 
has made a close study of why retailers fail. As a result of 
his investigation he believes that one of the biggest lessons 
manufacturers can teach their dealers is that of centering their 
buying with as few companies as possible. “Concentrate your 
purchases. Turn your stock.” That is the message that he 
wants to preach to retailers all over the country. In an article 
packed with illuminating incidents he shows how lack of concen- 
tration has spelled failure to many retailers and suggests 
several pertinent remedies. 


“Labels—A Common Factor in the Family of Products” 


The manufacturer of a family of products often fails to 
realize the full importance of his package label. With it he 
can carry through to the consumer the good-will that advertis- 
ing and years of sales have built up for his family—and yet 
at the same time retain the individuality for each product in 
the family so that it can be sold on its merits as a product 
separate from the line. Labels have helped solve the 
problem for manufacturers of canned goods, shoes, bakery 
products, paints and varnishes, and hardware and technical 
equipment. They are possible of almost universal application. 
How they have been used and how they can be used are told 
in an article by C. B. Larrabee. 
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“The Merchant on Wheels—Teaching Him How to Sell” 
P. D. Fox, President of the Borden Farm Products Company, 
- in an interview with John Allen Murphy, tells of the peculiar 
ly problems in salesmanship which face his company. Far from 
being limited in appeal this interview has much in it of value 
to other companies. He tells how his company has built up 
an interesting point system for the drivers, who are really the 
Borden salesmen. He also shows what unionism has meant to 
both employer and employee and how the problems that 
unionism has brought up have been handled. An important 
article by a big executive. 


“Dennison’s Giant Business Built on ‘Unconsidered Trifles.’ 


Here is a company, The Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
whose enormous business has been based not upon products of 


” 


May issue close April 15th. 


ould 
isily primary necessity, but almost wholly upon what might be 
cher ealled “unconsidered trifles.” Here is a company that from 
‘ali- 1868 increased its gross sales from a quarter of a million 
the dollars to fifteen million dollars in 1920. It sells approxi- 
ven mately 10,000 products and its market includes practically 
wly every line of business and the consuming public—man, woman 
out and child—in the bargain. The story of the Dennison company 
the ‘is a splendid record of achievement and is replete with ideas 
cts that can mean much to any executive. Roy W. Johnson has 
an : told this company’s history, explains the reasons for its success, 
les and points the way to other companies that are facing the 
be same problems. 
as “A Merchant Tells Why Campaigns Fall Down” 

Philip N. Haynes is that not so rara avis, a retailer. For 

years he conducted a successful business, and then he decided 
rs, to retire. But people wouldn’t let-him retire. So for some time 
of he has been traveling all over New England, visiting other 
ns retailers, talking over with them their relations with manu- 
ir ' facturers and jobbers. He has discovered several big reasons 
ir why so many apparently successful selling campaigns have 
1e fallen down. He tells of a number of instances where the 
le little neglected things have meant big failures and suggests 
\- ways in which these little things can be watched and kept in 
s hand. It is an interesting, sometimes surprising story, told in 

the plain language of the retailer himself. 

These are just six of the thirty articles in the Aprilt MONTHLY. 
) They explain why the MONTHLY has built up such a strong 
2 reader interest. And they also explain why advertisers are 
. finding it more and more profitable to use the columns of the 
j MONTHLY to tell their business messages. Forms for the 
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REGUS PAT.OFFICE 


EXPERIENCE 


po the day the first cave 
man sallied forth with a 
club and got himself a wife 
EXPERIENCE has been the 
world’s greatest teacher. Since 
the day, 25 years ago, when 
we first started making mats 
EXPERIENCE has taught us 
how to make the world’s 
greatest mat. 


O’'FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Mede by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New Yorks 


ELECTROTYPERS STEREOTYPERS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


































Putting Poster Technique into 
Publication Illustrations 


A New and Attractive Note in Art That Simplifies Detail and Tells 
Its Story in the Most Daring Way 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A advertising manager, user 
£1 of large space, happened into 
a sign-writer’s studio one day, and 
was impressed by the daring and 
the individuality of a young man 
employed there, whose lettering 
was of the poster variety. With 
the utmost ease he painted in 
text, and there was so much of 
the unusual about it that it imme- 
diately held the eye. 

This advertising man was a 
believer not only in bold, uncon- 
ventional hand-drawn headlines, 
but many of his campaigns were 
hand-drawn throughout, as to text. 

“He was such a revelation to 
me,” explained the advertising 
manager, “that I managed to win 
him over to my organization at 
an increase in salary. I wanted 
to try a little experiment. 

“My bill for lettering had been 
exorbitant. It was customary for 
my own letterers to take an entire 
day on a few lines of text, drawn 
with a pen and ink. It was a 
tedious, laborious and very expen- 
sive operation. 

“Then came the sign-writer with 
different tactics. My associates 
laughed at me. What was I thinking 
of? This crude lettering for maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising! 
It would never do at all. It was 
poster stuff and not suited to the 
other field. 

“But I was not turned aside. 
It was necessary to make sepa- 
rate drawings of the headlines, 
for the sign man made his origi- 
nals with a large brush on a large 
sheet of paper. He could not 
work in cramped quarters. We 
simply allowed him to have his 
own way, and then inserted the 
heads. When he made an all 
hand-lettered display, the original 
was aggressively large but the 
engraver took care of that. The 


reduction refined the job without 
in the least detracting from the 
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originality of the technique, the 
style. These advertisements and 
these headlines became the talk of 
the office. Everybody liked them. 
I was besieged with queries as to 
where I had hit on the man and 
the idea. I was merely applying 
poster technique to general adver- 
tising. And I cut down cost more 
than 75 per cent, for that young 
rascal could make a headline in 
ten minutes. He worked, as all 
sign-writers do, like lightning, 
spontaneously, minus so much 
fussing and fuming. I think that 
is why the lettering possessed so 
much originality. 

“I have now applied the same 
principles to some of my _ illus- 
trations. I have found several 
poster artists who do their work 
in a broad, open, simple way. It 
has supplied recent campaigns 
with startling individuality. 


STICKING TO ESSENTIALS 


“One of the points I have 
always admired about the better 
type of poster, was the minimizing 
of detail. The story was always 
told with daring. The value of 
the subject material was doubled 
by the striking character of the 


technique. 
“And it is very interesting to 
discover that men who are in- 


clined to put in too much detail, 
as a rule, can be trained to use 
poster methods. I recall the case 
of a talented young chap, long 
identified with our departmental 
work. His one trouble was that 
he would insist upon introducing 
all the complicated detail in the 
world. It was commonplace when 
reproduced—the same old thing 

“One day I asked him to make 
a quick drawing for me on gray- 
tinted stock, in two tones only— 
black and white. It was stipu- 
lated that no pen should be used 
A brush must suffice. He growled 
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and he grumbled, but proceeded 
along the lines I had suggested. 

“The result was exactly what I 
had hoped for; a crisp, sunny, 
postery illustration, boiled down 
to three shades, the light gray, 
the black and the white—the latter 
sparingly applied. When the plates 
were made I had the whites cut 
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UNUSUAL POSTER EFFECT IN MAGAZINE 


out with no screen at all over 
them. This illustration repro- 
duced handsomely, printed well 
and was cordially received. It 
later became the basis of an 
entire ‘series. 


“I whipped that artist into 


shape by narrowing down his 
mediums and his tools. He could 
not employ the old, complicated 


methods because he had no pen, 
and there was only the gray, 
black and white to tell the story. 

“One of the grave faults with 
most magazine and newspaper 
illustrations today is, in my ovin- 
ion, the tendency to fuss them 
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up too much. And this produces 
similarity. The illustrations for 
one campaign resemble those of 
another. 

“Tt is also a mistake to assume 
that the general public, the un- 
initiated in art, pays no attention 
to these changes of technique 
and the modern tendencies, The 
dealer is particularly 
susceptible to what 
is modern. I received 
my lesson a season or 
two ago. We put out 
a series of window- 
cards for use by 
jewelers. It was most 
attractive, in my esti- 
mation, and the artist 
who made the illus- 
trations, in color, was 
a leader in his line, 
We at the plant were 
very proud of the 
campaign, as planned 
and produced. 

“But very few of 
these cards were ever 
displayed in jewelry 
store windows. I was 
somewhat annoyed by 
the indifference on 


“4 the part of the dealers 


e) and when my vaca- 
\ tion took me ina 
motor car through a 
number 6f cities, I 
resolved to find out 
why I had erred. | 
asked jewelers whom 
I knew why they had 
discarded our win- 
dow-cards. 

“Here is .a character- 
istic response: 

“‘Well, if you want to know 
the truth, we thought they were 
old fashioned as window cards go 
nowadays. Nice enough in execu- 
tion, but not modern in treatment. 
You just ought to see some of the 
cards we receive. They are beau- 
tiful.’ 

“Whereupon this man brought 
out a half dozen cards that rep- 
resented his type of display. All 
that he had said was true. 
could see it in a moment. The 
lithograph houses had followed 
vogues in technique. These cards 
were little posters, vivid in color 
and free from detail. 
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A great singer soon com- 
mands and holds the 
world’s attention, while 
the mediocre singer re- 
mains unknown. A great 
advertisement lures the 
eyes and interests of the 
world, while the common- 
place advertisement is 
passed unseen. There is 
always powerful economy 
in outstanding advertising. 


Gardner—Glen Buck Company 
Advertising 


New York—Chicago—Saint Louis 
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Sentiment in Suds 


Cys word launder comes from lavender thru the Latin 


“lave”—to wash. It fairly bubbles with romance. 


The Managing Editor of a prominent business publication, who 
curiously enough cannot talk for publication, said of the adver- 
tisements I write for the Mohn & Hunter Laundry of Buffalo: 
“This laundry advertising is beautiful stuff — by 
far the best I have seen. You have the queer 
ability to take a prosaic thing, like soap suds, and 
make it dramatic and deucedly readable.” 


To which Mr. Whitcomb, general manager of Mohn & Hunter 
adds, “and profitable.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


“Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


J. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA ’ N ¢ Y 
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“Ther were flat masses of 
tints, minimized detail, and a cer- 
tain something about them that 


made you know at a glance that 


they belonged to a new school. 
“Since that experience, I have 
changed my tactics. I no longer 
cling pet convictions of my 
own. see what others are doing 
and attempt to go 

them one better. Our 

numerous illustrated 

magazines have _ in- 
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would get entirely away from the 
very effect desired. This has been 
overcome by treating them in deli- 
cate grays. The only blacks in 
Azurea illustrations, as a rule, are 
in the tresses of the figures and 
such areas are invariably a solid 
black, with no shading or detail 
delineation. 


As remarkable for CooxinG Erriciency as for 
ConvENIENCE and Beauty 





structed people in 
techniques.” 
There are two 
broad classifications 
of advertising illus- 
tratio in wash: 
the illustrative can- 
yas, painted with ab- 
solute fidelity to nat- 
ural values, complete 
in detail, and quite 
above reproach as art, 
and the _ simplified, 
poster technique, done 
in the new spirit and 
“played with” pur- 
posely in order to | 
bring out certain im- 
portant sales factors. 
One is quite as im- 
portant as the other. 
It must be admitted, 
however, in behalf of 
the poster treatment, 
that it has become 
popularized and cer- 
tainly offers a wider 
range of individuality. 
There are more meth- tn its 
ods of expression, 
greater diversity. 
The student of techniques will 
observe that one distinctive fea 
ture of the school is an avoidance 
of many tints and tones. As a 
rule, white, black and some tone 
of gray suffice. The intermediates 
are éliminated, thus simplifying 
the composition. It is the peculiar 
technique that attracts the eye. 
The striking Azurea series of 
illustrations has held its own 
against all comers, for more than 


ns, 





GAS 


a year, by means of a poster 
technique that involves many 
peculiar characteristics. It might 
be supposed that the use of a 
figure surrounded by so many 
small details of floral decoration 
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RAN GEV 


ILLUSTRATION WAS A REAL 
POSTER TECHNIQUE 


SIZE, THIS 
EXCELLENT 


Every line in the composition is 
decorative, with no counterpart in 
realism. Here and there a pen 
outline helps secure the effect 
This latter expedient is often 
used to advantage. The latest 
series for a Sherwin-Williams 
paint campaign demonstrates what 
can be done in this direction, for 
scenes as well as figures can be 
done in the poster spirit. 


Houses are drawn in delicate 
detail, in outline, with a _ pen. 
Foregrounds and trees are often 
solid black, for contrast. A roof 


will be washed over in a soit 
shade of gray but evenly and 
without changes of tone. Here 
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and there a bit of black or gray 
sets off the whites, and they 
should be cut out on the plate 
for proper contrast. 

This drawing would be far less 
interesting and distinctive in 
“straight wash” or from a photo- 
graphic base, and it is easier to 
delineate the use of the product, 
for, as we have explained, the 
contrasts are sharper. 

Drawings for The Universal 
Gas Range are done in the poster 
technique, first being outlined in 
pen and ink and areas of black 
generously distributed. When you 
see a drawing of this kind in its 
initial stages, it is, to all intents 
and purposes, a pen-and-ink illus- 
tration. After the skeletonized 
design has been completed the 
artist washes over tones in trans- 
parent gray. Distemper would 
have a, tendency to cover up and 
mar the clear pen lines. 

The Universal drawing is worthy 
of careful study and analytical 
consideration. It is one of the 
real examples of the poster tech- 
nique, brought up to a very high 
degree of efficiency. The cutting 
out of the whites on the plates 
is a rather exacting technical task 
but this is left to the engraver. 
That is his responsibility. 

The value of the treatment is 
in the clarity of expression of 
mechanical objects. Thus, a house 
or a kitchen range is made to 
seem absolutely new, as if just 
taken from the shop. Contrasts 
are sparklingly vivid. 

And another method is used in 
the making of a series for Col- 
gate’s Cashmere Bouquet quarter 
pages. Black forms the poster 
background, while the entire fig- 
ure is secured by means of grav 
lines. The artist has a choice of 
two ways of arriving at the gray. 
He may make his entire drawing 
in pen and ink, the engraver cut- 
ting down black lines to gray, by 
Ben Daying, or the actual draw- 
ing can be in distemper gray. 

The half-tone in a Bosch spark 
plug advertisement is still an- 
other demonstration of the ver- 
satility of the poster technique, 
but differs widely from the afore- 
mentioned illustrations. This is a 
distemper original, treated in 
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masses. 
ever, 
old-school painting. Tones of 
gray form the foundation, oyer 
which poster blacks are placed 
Everything is tremendously sim. 
plified, and the vivid white flashes 
from the spark plug and border 
appear in violent contrast, because 
there is no white in the body oj 
the illustration. 

Of greatest importance in pic- 
tures of this kind is the knowl- 
edge of values. Too much of 
white, of black or of gray will 
defeat the artist’s own purpose 

It is characteristic of such 
illustrations and plates that they 
always “print well.” 


Examination shows, how- 


Believes in Helping Other 
Executives 
Crown Sea Foop Company, 
Grioucester, Mass., Mar. 27, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We wish to congratulate Mr. John 
son on the able way in which he 
handled the subject of our business. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly for March.) 
We believe articles such as this are 
a real help to other executives during 
this time of many complex problems, 
and we wish to express our appreciation 
to Printers’ Ink Monthly for its cour 
tesy in taking the Crown Sea Food Com 
pany as a subject for one of these 

instructive articles. 

Crown Sea Foop Company, 

Cuas. T. Suits, 
4 Treasurer 


Appointments by “Factory” 

A. R. Carrington, Jr., has been ap 
pointed manager of Factory for Pennsyl 
vania and the South, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, and Chester H. Ober 
has been made New England manager 
of Factory with headquarters at Boston. 


H. K. Ebert Joins Tracy- 
Parry Agency 
Horace K. Ebert, for more than ten 
years assistant advertising manager for 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, has 
joined the Tracy-Parry Co., Inc., ad 
vertising agency, Philadelphia. 


Lerner Blouse Account for 
Federal Agency 


The Lerner Blouse Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York. 





Edward R. Fuller has _ resigned as 
Eastern manager of Scientific American, 
and has joined the Eastern advertising 
staff of the Butterick Publishing Co. 
New York. 
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Lodestone Covers 


DURABLE—BEAUTIFUL 


SiS? 


HEIR crystalline formation 
combined with a delicate 
blending of colors suggests 
Nature’s own exquisite creations 
in the geological field. Nothing 
like them has ever before been 


produced in paper. 


Lodestone Covers have a water- 
proof surface that will not spot 
or stain. They will exceed your 
idea of the strength that paper 
can possess, 


<> 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


Telephone: Spring 9600 
connecting ali branches 
Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker St., New York City 
Downtown Branch: 16-18 Beekman St., New York City 
Printing Crafts Bldg.: 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 
Newark Branch - 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark 
Hartford Branch - - 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford 
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“Little Sun-Maids” 





Attain Success 


in First Year 


Advertising and Aggressive Sales Campaigning Meet a Market That Is 


Ready 


to Welcome a New Nickel Confection 


By Al C. Joy 


Of the California Associated Raisin Co. 


N last spring’s managerial coun- 


cils of the California Associated 
Raisin Company, when the put- 
ting out of a Sun-Maid nickel 
seller was first suggested, there 


was freely expressed skepticism as 
to its chance for success. A nickel 
seller had been tried once before, 
early in the Associated Company’s 


existence. It was a_ tempting 
package of seeded raisins, but it 
attracted a buyer only once. 


Seeded raisins, juicy and rich in 
flavor, are an ideal package for 
the kitchen, but they proved a 
little too “messy” as a confection. 
The suggestion of another 
nickel seller was made by Sales 
and Advertising Manager Stanley 
Q. Grady, apparently the only par- 
ticipant in the councils who had 
any genuine faith in it. Grady 
argued that the original mistake 
had been in packing seeded in- 
stead of seedless goods. Seedless 
are loose raisins, chewable, deli- 


cious, and not the least bit sticky 
or messy. 
Grady pointed out that at the 


time of previous experience Sun- 
Maid advertising was just begin- 
ning. The consuming public had 
not yet been educated to a raisin 
appetite nor to the raisin’s value 
as a health food. He believed 
that by advertising, salesmanship, 
and the putting out of an attrac- 
tive carton, a big success could be 


made of a confection package 
selling at five cents. He refused 
to let any skepticism discourage 


him and finally won the chiefs of 
the company to his viewpoint to 
the extent of experimenting with 
a carload. 

Grady’s confidence has_ been 
more than justified. The five- 
cent package leaped into amazing 
popularity. In fact, it is asserted 


Reprinted from International Grocer. 
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by merchandising authorities that 
no other five-cent seller ever of- 
fered has achieved such a great 
volume of business in so short 
a period. Within a few weeks 
after that first carload was offered 
the trade, facilities of the manu- 
facturing department were taxed 
to meet demand. Suitable stock 
was exhausted weeks before the 
1921 crop was harvested. 

Sales Manager Grady, return- 
ing in mid-October from a three 
months’ business trip throughout 
the East, reported that from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 1 orders had 
been placed for 300,000,000 pack- 
ages of “Little Sun-Maids.” Be- 
fore the end of October the 
quantity of raisins thus sold had 
reached 14,000 tons. The season’s 
total output in the five-cent pack- 
age will be 20,000 tons. Orders 
beyond this amount will be re- 


fused, as no more raisins can be 
diverted from the pound-carton 
output. But the filling of orders 


goes steadily on, with busy hands 
getting out 3,000,000 cartons every 
day. Grady predicts that in 1922 
60,000 tons will be marketed in 
the five-cent package. Figure 
merely an average per capita con- 
sumption of one carton per 
month, and America will easily 
consume this tonnage. 

Three factors of salesmanship 
have figured largely in the popu- 
larizing of the five-cent package 
Chief of these is advertising, next 
is the intensive campaigning of 
Grady’s sales crew, and next the 
pleasing appeal of the package 
itself. 

An unusually alluring line of 
advertising heralded the arrival of 
the youngest raisin child. Almost 
overnight the nation became fa- 
miliar with the health slogan of 
raisin salesmanship, “Have you 
And upon 
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the heels of this slogan came 

Grady’s own happily conceived 
phrase, “Eat raisins for that three 
o'clock fatigue!” 

The sales crew, able to point 
out to the dealer his own advan- 
tage accruing from the advertis- 
ing, got his attention without 
difficulty. Salesmen have not had 
to worry over orders for “Little 
Sun-Maids” since their first round 
of the trade. Rather, they have 
been busy explaining to dealers 
the possibility of the supply’s be- 
ing early exhausted because of 
the short crop of the 1921 season. 

The little red package, familiar 
everywhere, stands out vividly 
and appealingly in almost any 
sort of a counter display. Grady 
brought back with him to Fresno 
many stories of nickel Sun-Maid 
success all the way from Texas 
to Maine. Similar stories con- 
tinue to pour in. The five-cent 
raisin apparently has come to 
stay. And in its wake has come 
the flattery of immediate imita- 
tion. Sixteen other nickel raisin 
packages have appeared on the 
markets, 

Important as the five-cent pack- 
age is, particularly as a develop- 
ment of the last year of raisin 
merchandising, it is still the house- 
hold and bakery demand that 
moves the big volume of the 
raisin crop. Raisin-growing acre- 
age is increasing tremendously 
each year, although the 1921 crop 
was the shortest in many seasons 
as the result of heavy frosts in 
April. 

On the acreage now planted 
normal production would be in 
excess of 200,000 tons. In the 
five years preceding the organiza- 
tion of the Associated Company 
and the subsequent evolution of 
“Sun-Maid” and its populariza- 
tion through educative advertis- 
ing, production was but 70,000 
tons, and there was always over- 
production, the growers invariably 
selling at a loss. Since that time, 
in spite of the constant increase 
in production, they have always 
been able to sell at a profit. 

For this change advertising has 
unquestionably been largely re- 
sponsible. The first advertising 
appropriation, made only seven or 
eight years ago, was $100,000. In 


1921 it was $1,416,000. Until last 
year advertising was confined 
chiefly to the bigger magazines 
with, of course, some of the ap- 
propriation going to cutouts and 
other lines of color printing for 
use by the retailer. Newspaper 
advertising began last year and 
proved so satisfactory that it is 
to be continued on a big scale. 

Conservative prediction based 
upon plantings of the past few 
seasons holds that California's 
raisin production within ten years 
will total 400,000 tons. This is 
double normal production of to 
day and nearly six times produc- 
tion of ten years ago. Yet the 
Associated Raisin Company does 
not fear a repetition of the old 
problem of overproduction. In- 
telligent and extensive advertising 
and intelligent and intensive sales- 
manship, together with general 
improvement in quality and in 
manufacturing facilities, will solve 
the problem of disposing of this 
amazing tonnage. 

Per capita consumption in 
America today is but three pounds, 
against five pounds for England. 
England is beginning to demand 
American raisins; so is Japan and 
the Orient in general. Reaching 
out for these markets is to be one 
of the important steps in the next 
few seasons of Associated Raisin 
Company activities. 


J. H. Neebe with Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 


Joseph H. Neebe has been ap 
pointed vice-president of Grandin 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. He will be in 
charge of a branch agency which the 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan agency 1s 
establishing at South Bend, Ind., from 
which office the advertising of the 
Studebaker Corporation of America 
will be directed. 3 

Mr. Neebe was with Charles Daniel 
Frey, Chicago, for five years. Prior to 
that time he was promotion manager 0 
Lord & Thomas. He has also as 
with P. F. Collier & Son and the Inter 
national Magazine Company at New 
York and Chicago. 


Sheaffer Pen Account tor 
Chicago Aency 
The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, Ia., maker of fountain 
pens and pencils, has placed its advertis 
ing account with Roberts & MacAvinche, 
Chicago advertising agency. News 
papers will be used immediately with a 
magazine campaign following. 
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“Cleveland”— 


the World’s 
Most Versatile Folder 


WHY IS the Cleveland Folding Machine built 
to make 201 different folds when all other fold- 
ing machines combined make only forty-five? 


Most folding machines were designed long before 
advertising and printing had reached their present 
high state of development, and therefore produce 
only the few simple folds that were made by 
hand at that time. 


The Cleveland, designed at a much later period, 
was built to meet the demands of creative adver- 
tising minds, as well as to make, quicker and 
better, all the folds called “standard” because of 


their antiquity. 


The Portfolio of Cleveland Dummy Folds may 
help you to work out ideas that you are now 
groping for. Ask for it on your letterhead and 


it will be sent free. 


The [(jeverano eons Macyine lo, 





GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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then 

is these days. And why shouldn’t we grow? 30,000 Cs 


letters EVERY DAY to that number of BOYS cate 


. . ° or 
should (and does) produce subscriptions in large bols 
quantities, veal 
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Perhaps we're too ambitious when we aspire to a - 

, . hee . ‘ ‘ ihe 
circulation of 500,000, but we’re after it anyway. B 
e! 

Educate the readers of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE - 
to .the value of your product NOW WHILE lhe 


THEY'RE YOUNG AND THEIR MINDS ther 
ARE EASILY MOULDED. Invest some of your all 


appropriation in the youth of America. By doing aes 
so you will cash in on PRESENT business and “ 
FUTURE business as well. and 
~ cou 

Put THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE on your list. We = 
can show you a profitable return. ' 
the 

THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC., he 
Smethport, Pa. har 

New York Office Chicago Office “le 
T. R. LYLE COLE AND FREER Be 
23 East 26th St. Peoples Gas Bldg. onl 
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The Use and Abuse of Illustration 


Omission of Unnecessary Details Strengthens the Picture 


By Frank Alvah Parsons 


HERE is as much difference 
in colors as in people. Some 
men are hard, raw, loud, or 
blatant; so are some reds and 
greens Some women are soft, 
dainty, fascinating, others are 


ageressive, brazen, and terrifying; 
so are some blues and purples 
Evidently all do not recognize 
these qualities in people or they 
would behave differently. What 
wonder they do not recognize 
them in color? 

Confusion, stinginess, poor judg- 
ment, or abruptness may be indi 
cated by choice and arrangement 
of spaces, type, and other sym 
bols, as well as by human per 
formance. It takes an artist. a 
real one, to select the symbols and 
arrange them so that they repre- 
sent perfectly the mind picture of 
ihe message to be conveyed. 

But the most disconcerting thing 
is encountered when one has care- 
fully studied a situation, clearly 
visualized the message, expressed it 
in symbols fully representing the 
qualities that are to be featured, and 
then sees it reproduced, say, in 
color. Gone are the fascination, the 
allurement; even the baldest facts 
are no more. Blues have gone 
purple, soft greens become as the 
color of a newly painted country 
window blind, yellow looks muddy, 
ind nobody but Mephistopheles 
could have conceived such a red 
Then one is told he’s not practi- 


cal, he should know what will 
reproduce, etc. Happily there is 
honest endeavor on the part of 


these who make inks to approach 
other pigment conditions. Indeed, 
the mechanics who reproduce color 
harken anon to some loud clamor 
for the discovery of a process 
“less mechanical” in its results. 
Be it known that this will appear 
only when those who reproduc¢ 
color know and feel as much of its 
possible quality differences as other 
people do. How else will they 
Reprinted with permission of Harper 
& Brothers, from “The Art Appeal in 
A dvertising.”’ 
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know whether quality is there or 
not? Color appreciation requires 
much and careful study, like other 
worthwhile things, not wholly 
from the standpoint of intellectual 
and scientific investigation, either 
It must be felt also. 

As we said at the outset, illus 
trations of any sort to be 100 
per cent efficient must be clear, 
graphic, dramatic, forceful, some 
what subtle, and artistically satis- 
fying, at least in some measure, in 
order to be pleasing or agreeable 


even to the least sensitive of 
modern hu:ynans. While it is not 
easy to separate one of these 


qualities from the other, it is pos- 
sible to see some things that con- 
tribute to this general end, besides 
the matter of relevancy, which 
has already been treated, at least 


in part. 

Illustrations may be classified 
first as relevant and irrelevant, 
then as realistic and suggestive. 


The aim of the realistic illustration 
is to express the message in so 
real and complete a way as to 
lead the audience to follow ex- 
actly the line of thought laid down 
by the picture; to respond exactly 
when and as the illustration pre 
scribes, without individual imagi- 
nation or initiative. This kind of 
thing is familiar in the older 
schools of stage business where 
the audience follows every harrow- 
ing detail of a tormented life, 
sharing the emotional agonies of 
the hero and heroine in the full 
knowledge that the final curtain 
drops on their entrance either into 


eternal bliss or the other thing 
Anyway, it is not up to him to 
worry. It’s settled, and he will 
wade through every detail with 
those who are personally con- 
cerned. 

There are those, however, who 
do not care to have every detail 
made important and otherwise 
realistically acted before them. 
They prefer to have essentials, 


high spots clearly and interestingly 
shown, with all else either treated 
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indifferently or not at all, leaving 
it to the individual imagination to 
supply only such details of realism 
as are essential and agreeable in 
arriving at a conclusion. There 
is much harping.on the immorality 
of modern dress, for example. It 
is a mistake. The realism of pres- 
ent nakedness leaves nothing to 
the imagination, destroys illusions, 
exposes (generally) unspeakable 
ugliness, and creates nothing less 
than immoral states. In fact, it 
closes the chapter, having defeated 
its purpose by its realistic expo- 
sition. 

So it is with advertising illus- 
trations. Only necessary points 
are to be realistically treated, all 
else being matters of suggestion 
only. <A landscape, the car, the 
people, may all be so done as to 
suggest agreeably the country, 
cool and verdant, a car of un- 
assailable smartness and comfort, 
people of refinement and _ taste, 
though nothing is featured but the 
hats of the ladies, the tires of the 


wheels, or the character of the 
chauffeur. 

It is plain that pictures that 
suggest through realistic expres- 


sion of important facts only con- 
tribute to the quality of clearness 
by eliminating non-essentials; to 
subtlety by leaving something to 
the imagination; to forcefulness 
by concentrating on important 
things; and to the graphic quality 
by giving simplicity and strength 
to the message expressed. 
Philadelphia Transit Company 
Sells Rides by Advertising 
Places to See 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com 
pany has begun an advertising cam 
paign, using its own cars and stations. to 


sell rides by creating a desire to visit 
places of interest in the city The 
campaign is known as the “Know-your 


city” campaign. The interesting points 
of the places advertised are played up 
and the car lines to use are given. 


Two New Accounts for 
Critchfield & Co. 


Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, have secured the 
account of Cohn-Rissman & Company. 
makers of “Stratford” clothes, and are 
planning a national campaign. F. A 
Hardy & Company, Chicago, makers of 
‘‘Autoglass” goggles, have placed their 
account with Critchfield & Company. 
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New York Agency Council 
Hears Hays 

former Postmaster Genera 
ind Samuel W. Reyburn, president oj 


the Associated Dry Goods Corporatior 
iddressed one of the largest attended 


Will Hays, 


luncheon meetings of the New York 
Council of the American Association 
Advertising Agencies on March 22 


Mr. Hays told the meeting that the 
United States is on the verge of a 
great business revival, and _ explained 
the objectives of his work for motior 
picture interest 


Mr. Reyburn’s address was concerne 


with the technical aspects of reta 
selling. In his conclusion, speaking o 
good-will, he said 

“We believe that it is necessary to 
try to think of and tty to build good 
will with every transaction It doesn't 
make any difference whether the day 
is against you or the market is against 


Inside must give that 
pleases a customer. We 
slogan that you hear 


you or not. 
service that 
don’t use the old 
quoted so much “The customer 
always right.” It just isn’t honest 
because customers are human _ beings 
and full of error like the rest of us 
But we do use one that is constructive 
and just about as easy to remember 
and that 1s: that the customer must be 
pleased if you want to build good-will 
“We think we have got to think of 
good-will all the time. Of course, we 
have to think of net profits. If w 
don’t make them we fail. No matter 
how good our motive may be, the result 
would be disastrous But we do know 
that times may come when we can't 
control this thing of net profit. Ne 
matter how numerous our friends are 
or how anxious they are for the goods 


you 


we offer, if they haven’t the money to 
pay for them—and that is something 
over which they can’t always exercise 
control—they can’t buy enough to en 


able us to make money 


L. G. Dickey Will Manage 
Cleveland Auditorium 
Lincoln G. Dickey, former secretary 
manager of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club and later business manager of the 


Cleveland orchestra, has been appointed 
commissioner and business manager 0! 


the new Cleveland public auditorium 
British Advertise Airships to 


Americans 


In a newspaper advertisement cabled 
of the 


to this country the Secretary 
Disposal Board of the British Govern 
ment says that it offers “for sale by 


private treaty to approved purchaser oi 
the four airships, R33-R36-R-37-R80 
Wallace Candy Account for 


Lord & Thomas 


Wallace & Co., candy manufacturers 


New York, have placed their account 
with Lord & Thomas. Newspapers will 
be used, 
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To Agencies 
Having More Business 


Than They Can Finance 


In pursuance of our policy to 
build this Agency upon broadest 
possible lines, we will entertain 
proposals from Agencies in New 
York or other cities, handicapped 
by lack of capital, to become 


athliated with this organization. 


UNITED 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Executive Offices: 

ONE WEST 347TH STREET, NEW YORK 


New York Newark Paterson New Haven Bridgeport Dallas Toronte 


‘Resources over one million dollars 
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What Would You | 


Give To Know | 


How American Tobacco build a 
“waiting list” of salesmen? 


How ‘Stratton-Bliss get their 
salesmen to work harder? 

How Saunders Norvall handles 
stubborn salesmen? 

How “Direx” broke into the 
New York market with a mid- 


summer seller in January? 
Where to advertise this Spring? 


These are some of the leading 
articles in the March issue of 





Sales Management is a monthly 
publication for those who market 
through national sales organiza 
tions. Started in 1918—now read 
regularly by 8,000 sales executives. 

We are making a special offer. 
We will send you the current issue, 
and enter your subscription for 
one year at the regular $3.00 rate. 


In addition, we will send you a 


complimentary copy of our new 

book, “Hundred Point Sales Let- 
. . o . 

ters.” This book is not for sale, 


and has been printed from copy- 
rights owned by the Dartnell Cor- 
poration. 


Use the coupon below, please. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

1805 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 

342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

(Send to Nearest Address) 

..One year’s subscription to Sales Man 
agement, and free copy of “Hundred 
Point Sales Letters.’’ Check for $3.00 
enclosed. 








. Without obligation send me informa 
tion about The Dartnell Monthly Ser 
vice for sales managers. | 
Individual 
Firm... 


Address...... 





( 
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Addition to Staff of Adamars 
Company 


E. A. Moffitt, until recently with the 
Schuster stores, Milwaukee, has joined 
the plan and copy department of the 
Adamars Company, St Louis adver 
tising agency Mr. Moffitt was instruc. 
tor in Business Training in ‘isconsin 
University before going with the 


Schuster stores. 

Sir Charles F. Higham Coming 
to United States 

Charles F 

Higham 

ind the 

Wm. H. 


come 


Sir Higham, head of the 
advertising agency of London 
British representative of The 
Rankin Company, is planning 
to the United St or a 
visit He will arrive in New York on 
May 31 


ites 1 


New Account for St. Louis 
Agency 





The Chappelow Advertising Co., St 
Louis, has been appointed by the Wal 
lace Pencil Co. of that city, manu 
facturer of pencils for advertising and 

mmercial uses to handle its advertis 
ng 

Borden Company Reports 

for 1921 

rhe Borden Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, reports a net 
income of $2,924,746 after charges and 
Federal taxes ross sales in 1921 
mounted to $99,879,887 


“The Practical Farmer” Has 
New Owner 


The Practical Farmer has been pur 
hased from the Walker Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, by the New Ideas Pub 


lishing Co., Camden, N. J It will 
be issued monthly 


St. Louis Shoe Concern Ap- 
points Advertising Manager 
The Samuels Shoe Co., Louis, 

jobber and distributor of has 


appointed Louis Friedman as advertising 
manager to succeed Fred H. Petrie who 


St. 


shoes, 


has resigned 
ios a ” bd 
System” Appoints 
pa 
° T < ( 
H. W. ‘Taylor 
Hi. W. Taylor has been appointed 
New England manager of System with 
headquarters in Boston. He was recently 
New England manager of Factory 





National Commission to Meet 
in Cincinnati 

meeting of the National 
the A. A. ¢ of W will 
Cincinnati on April 4 and 5 


The 


spring 


ommission of 
ve held in 
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Yellow Taxis Win Suit Based 
on Color Scheme 

The American Yellow Taxi Operators, 

Inc., New York, obtained an injunc- 

tion in the New York Supreme Court, 


March 23, restraining a rival operator 
sing the same or a similar design 


trom 

and color scheme on his taxicabs. It is 
understood that this is the first of a 
number of unfair competition suits for 


the purpose of establishing the exclusive 
distinctive color scheme 
Yellow Taxicabs be 
gan running, some time ago, the popu 
larity of the color has increased to a 
remarkable extent, causing contusion to 
the public, and depriving the original 
proprietor of the good-will to which he 
is entitled. 


Howard I. Ireland Dead 


right to a 
Since the original 


Howard I. Ireland, head of the Ire 
and Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, 
died at his home in Sharon Hill, Pa., 
March 19. He was sixty years of age 

Mr. Ireland was identified many 
years with a number of Philadelphia 
newspapers. Later he became advert 


tising manage! for Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia department store, 
and in 1890 founded the agency that 
bears his name. 


Poster 
Meets 
\t the annual meeting of the Norther: 
Poster Advertising Association, which 


ncludes members’ from Minnesota 
North Dakota and South Dakota, O. F 


Northern Association 


Burlingame of Winona, Minn., was 
re-elected president. R. B. Hinkly of 
Luverne, Minn., was elected vice 
president, and G. H. Griebel of Man 


kato, Minn., was re-elected treasurer 


L. M. Perkins Adds Three 
Publications 


Leland M. Perkins, Boston, business 
publishers’ representative, has been 
made New England representative for 


Th Haberdasher New ork; The 
Boys’ Outfitter, New York, and The 
Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis. 


Crossly with “Literary 
Digest” 

\. M. Crossly, until recently head 
of the research department of the J. H 
Company, advertising agency of 
Philadelphia, has taken up similar work 
for The Literary Digest, New York. 


A. M. 


Cross 





Representatives’ Club Meeting 

Representatives Club, New 
will hold its next regular meet 
Club on April 3. 


The 
York, 
ing at the Yale 


Fred L._Shankweiler has re signed 
from the Parent Advertising System, 
Fairmont, W. Va., to open an adver 


tising office in Allentown, Pa 
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Follow Up 


Your salesman does 
not wait a month to 
follow up a prospect 
—advertising is gov- 
erned by the same 
laws as salesmanship. 
The daily newspaper 
offers you an oppor- 
tunity to follow up 
your prospect today, 
tomorrow and next 
week. They can’t 
dodge you—ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO 

1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT 
701 Ford Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS 
401 Globe- Democrat Bidg. 




















Ways of Building a Headline 





Advertisers May Profit by Studying Business Articles in Business Papers 
and Magazines 


By James H. Collins 


HE author whose articles or 

stories are published in a 
popular magazine might be com- 
pared to a merchant who has suc- 
ceeded in renting one of the few 
shops in a street where anywhere 
from 500,000 to 5,000,000 or 10,- 
000,000 people will pass. There 
are seldom more than two dozen 
of these shops—often nearer one 


dozen. Some authors have goods 
naturally more attractive than 
others. The author of best sell- 


ers, with his fresh stock of lover- 
sentiment or sex-interest, attracts 
more people than the unknown 
author of an essay. The well- 
known humorous writer on base- 
ball or politics has advantages 
over the fellow whose whole stock 
in trade is a business or scientific 
article. 

Picture yourself as the author 
of the business article or essay. 
There you are, on Main street 
with a week’s lease, which will be 
renewed only if you demonstrate 
ability to attract customers. The 
passing throng must be _ halted 
and drawn into your shop. Your 
merchandise is honest value, but 
unless you can get the people in 
to examine it, they will hurry on 
up-street where the sex novelist 
displays more flashy goods, and is 
helped by the brass band “blurbs” 
of the editor. 

Your chief attraction will be 
your headline. Properly built, it 
can be made to stop the throng 
of readers and persuade them to 
step across the threshold of your 
shop. That threshhold must come 
in for considerable study, too. If 
the beginning of your article is 
uninteresting, they will be on their 
way quickly. But if it draws 
them into the text of your sub- 
ject, they will read on. Attention 
once secured, relatively simple 
writing devices can be employed 
to hold it. 

Authors learn through experi- 

ence to build attractive headlines 


110 


and titles. Very often they learn 
through failure. The present 
writer once published a series of 
articles dealing with methods of 
collecting money. It contained 
plenty of stories and suggestive 
material. But the simple heading 
“Collections” was used, with the 
outcome that more than one 
reader-friend said, “I see you had 
an article this week on collections, 
but I didn’t read it because I am 
not interested in that subject.” 
Had some such heading as “How 
to Get Money out of a Dead-Beat” 
been used instead, they would 
have been interested. For the 
subject of collections is largely 
technical, whereas the subject of 
dead-beats is eternally human. 
In this same magazine-street the 
advertiser occupies his shop, pay- 
ing stiff rent per agate line on 
the same short-term lease. Or 
rather, he pitches his booth out- 
side the line of authors’ shops, 
and endeavors to interest the 
throng primarily attracted by liter- 
ary entertainment and instruction. 
The advertiser can, figuratively, 
make more noise than the author, 
beating the drum with pictures, or 
banging a gong with his display 
type arrangements, where the au- 


thor is restricted to a decent 

uniformity. 

AUTHOR SEEKS INSPIRATION FROM 
THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Perhaps it is because the adver- 
tiser has more leeway in attract- 
ing attention that he frequently 
fails to utilize the headline. An 
author looking over the advertis- 
ing pages is impressed by the lack 
of skill in many advertising head- 
lines, or the omission of the head- 
line altogether. Many advertisers 
head their copy with nothing more 
than the firm name and address, 
or with the name of the product 
and some shopworn claim of 
suggestion : 

“Smith’s shoes are best, all year 
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Simplifies Distribution 
Eliminates Waste 


lf you are the manufacturer of products sold through 
hardware stores, the placing of your catalog matter in 


HARDWARE BUYERS DIRECTORY 


will solve two of your most vital sales problems. 


First—It will simplify distribution. It will be on the desk 
of every hardware dealer in the United States 
and Canada, a permanent, constantly referred to, 
buyers’ guide, presenting the selling points of 
your products directly to potential buyers. 


Second—It will eliminate waste. Instead of your catalog 
data being in some inaccessible place, you will 
be absolutely sure that in Hardware Buyers 
Directory it will always be in buyers’ hands when 
they are in the market to buy. 


April Issue is now being prepared for the press. 


HARDWARE BUYERS DIRECTORY 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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This is a big country 
—out west 


Fact of the matter is: It's farther 
from El Paso, Texas, to Los Angeles 
than it is from New York to Cincin- 
nati. 


In the middle of the great stretch lies metropolitan Phoenix, 
with its 300,000 rich, irrigated acres surrounding. 


Here the famous Roosevelt Dam is building wealth for the 
90,000 people in the Arizona Republican’s immediate trading 
area. Beyond and to the four corners of the State the Repub- 
lican goes to lumber, cattle and mining towns. 


No other newspaper than the Republican can tell your 
story to all of these people. ‘The Republican’s circulation is 
practically twice net paid the greatest in Phoenix, in the suburbs 
and in the State. 

A service department co-operates 


with national advertisers in the Re- 
publican. How may we serve you? 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


AN INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE JOURNAL 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert E. Ward Robert E, Ward M. C. Moger 
Brunswick Bldg. Mallers Bldg. Examiner Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
M. C. Mogensen M. C. Mogensen 


Title-Insurance Bldg. Henry Bldg 
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round, for man, woman and child.” 

“Superlative comfort, style and 
economy at comparatively low 
cost 

“When you think of 
building, think of Blank’s.” 

“One of the most acceptable 
gifts you can make.” 

“Seventy-five years of 
and satisfaction.” 

And so on—all printed in high- 
price space. To an author, this 
is the equivalent of going back to 
the essay headings of a generation 
or more ago, like “Upon the 
Philosophy of Frugality.” 

“Where do you get headings 
for your articles?” the writer is 
often asked. Perhaps they are 
good, perhaps not—certainly many 
editors and writers get better 
ones. But the answer is: “J 
build them.” 

There is an element of inspira- 
tion in good headings. But it is 
also possible deliberately to build 
them to approximate the inspired 
article. And in the building, very 
often, the happy inspiration may 
be added at the last moment, out 
of the blue. With a few sugges- 
tions on the building of headlines, 
many a copy man could build 
better. 

A heading is the first thing the 
reader sees. But it should be the 
last thing written, unless one’s 
article or advertisement is inspired 
by a striking caption, which is of- 
ten the case. When written last, it 
may flash out of the text in some 
pat phrase that disclosed no head- 
line possibilities when it was 
written. If it does not flash out, 
then the writer must build it from 
the substance of his article. 

It happens that a magazine arti 
cle recently finished furnishes a 
good working example of both 
the inspirational and methodical 
ways of getting a good headline. 


home- 


quality 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SELLING 


HEADLINE 


Some months ago a marine 
journal printed a short item about 
a specialist: in downtown New 
York who had gone into the busi- 
ness of buying and reclaiming 
damaged chemical ship cargoes 


Starting with an account of how 
he turned into 


salable material 
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Quality alone 
is not enough 


Service alone 
is not enough 


To justify his exist- 
ence, the typesetter 
of advertisements 
must give both in 
fullest measure. 


And the charges 
must be reasonable. 
Day and Night Service 
Fitz Roy 2926-2927 
P. J. PERRUSI N. A. KWEIT 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 





CO. - Typographers 


209 West 38th Street 
New York 
et oe 
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Southern 
Ruralist 


MAILING CLERK’S REPORT 


Distribution by States 


Date of Issue, March 15th, 1922 





States of Copies 
Alabama........ 35,948 
Arkansas . 4,973 
Florida 22,043 
Se ee aes 77,558 
Kentucky ... 11,686 
OSE Te 16,633 
I ga) lo init aa 28,660 
North Carolina ........ 50,409 
South Carolina ........ 59,896 
CO ECR Ce 20,563 
| he EAR 5,056 
PE sat a chiees aaa 22,873 
West Virginia ........ 22,484 
Miscellaneous ......... 12,690 

Total Net Paid...... 391,472 
I a a 664 
Adv. Agencies ........ 490 
Exchanges and Comp... 2,509 
Sample Copies (direct) . 0 
Sample Copies (to can- 

Etnies a. de wy wh 470 
Files, Spoils, Etc....... 410 

Total Press Run..... 396,015 





The above is a correct state- 
ment of copies of this issue. 
M. M. Smiru. 

Chief Clerk 
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stuff that would otherwise be 
taken out to sea and dumped over- 
board to get rid of it, other novel 


ways of salvaging waste were 
found and_ inve stigated—every- 
thing from sulphite liquor left 


from paper pulp making to the 
utilization of discarded movie 
films. These were brought to- 
gether by me in an article for 
popular consumption. Inciden- 
tally, salesmanship plays as big a 
part as chemistry in extracting 
wealth from waste products, be- 
cause very often the materials 
salvaged by the chemist in his lab- 
oratory cannot be extracted on a 
commercial scale until the sales- 
man has found a market for them. 

Everything was written but the 
headline, which didn’t seem to 
come easily. It is often worth 
while to put a finished article 
aside for several days, and see if 
inspiration will flash the exact 
heading. In this case inspiration 
was short-circuited, evidently 
Every tentative heading seemed 
technical, like “The Conservation 
of Industrial Wastes,” or a luke- 
warm appeal to general interest 
like “Wealth from Waste. So 
the article was gone through and 
its headline interest set down in 
phrases like these: 

“Dump heap—industrial waste— 
wealth extracted by chemists— 
values often added by salesmanship 
in finding markets for ‘salvaged 
materials.” 

Then these key phrases were 
used like building blocks—put to- 
gether at random in various com- 
binations, regardless of clumsiness, 
to see what they would develop in 
themselves : 

“Dump 
wealth.” 

“Salesmen find markets- 
heap waste. 

“Adding sales values to chemical 
wealth.” 


heap—waste—chemical 


dump 


“Chemistry extracts wealth 
from factory dump heap.” 
“Salesman tackles the factory 


dump.” 
“Putting the 
factory dump.” 
“The selling end of the factory 
dump.” 
“Selling up values from the fac- 
tory dump.” 


salesman on the 
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Canada’s Census 


Advance data from Canada’s Decennial Cen- 
sus, taken in 1921, is now being issued. 

To its American correspondents, The Globe 
will, upon request, send copies of bulletins or 
other information as available. 

Revised figutes on Canada are useful for the 
more intelligent understanding of the markets 
in this country, and the more effective placing 
of advertising schedules. 


Figures Released 
To Date 


show that the Toronto-Ontario market retains its 
position as the most profitable selling territory in 
Canada—based on population, standard of well- 
distributed wealth, production, buying capacity, and 
transportation facilities. 

In this great buying group, The Globe continues 
to lead all papers—morning and evening—in Gen- 
eral Advertising lineage, and leads the morning field 
in Retail Advertising and Classified Advertising 
as well. 

Not because of the volume of its 
advertising space—but because of 
the results it brings—The Globe is 


the Dominant Medium in Canada’s 
Greatest Market-Place. 


Che Globe. 


TORONTO 


Dominant in the 


Toronto-Ontario Market 


Verree & Conklin, Inc.—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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Soaps, for 
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Let counter display increase 


your sales 


By getting your product on the dealer’s 
counter you can outsell goods displayed 
on shelves. . 

By packing your product in an attractive 
display container you can make sure of 
counter location. 
The Brooks Display Container (pat- 
ented) sets flat on the counter but 
displays its contents at the angle which 
commands attention. It is sturdy, dis- 
tinctive, and ideal for advertising. 


Let us design a display container for your 
product. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 





BROOKS container 








Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 


Advertising 
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“Working up wealth from 
waste.” 
“Waste plus work plus sales- 


manship equals wealth.” 

The headline ideals were clearly 
there, yet somehow they did not 
seem to focus in the twenty-five 
or thirty letters that make a good 
magazine caption. So the text 
was gone over again for other key 
phrases, and there, right in the 
second paragraph, the title flashed 
out, in a simile that had been 
used. The meat packer’s boast 
that he saves everything but the 
pig’s squeal is empty, according to 
chemists—for wealth runs off in 
the water from every packing 
house. This wasted wealth had 
been referred to as the “silent 
squeal” of the pig. There was the 
title with freshness, human inter- 
est and the finish of alliteration: 


SAVING THE SILENT SQUEALS OF 
INDUSTRY 


Another recent article dealt 
with the timely subject of cancel- 
lations. The literature is one of 
the dryest conceivable. Many in- 
terviews with manufacturers, mer- 
chants, credit men, exporters and 
importers were necessary, to get 
stories that would humanize the 
subject. When finished, key 
phrases were set down in the same 
way: The evils of cancelation— 
suggested remedies for eaneaie- 
tion—moral aspects of cancela- 
tion—cancelation and conscience 
—better business conscience to 
cure cancelation. This _key- 
thought of “conscience” was 
clearly the most human. The busi- 
ness conscience had been on a 
spree during the war, 
celations were attributed to low- 


ered business morale. Ah! Just 
the title : 

“Sobering Up the Business 
Conscience.” 


Alliteration often adds to the 
piquancy of a title. 

So does a pun, as in the case of 
an article dealing with the help, 
often unsuspected, that a busi- 
ness man can get from printed 
matter—“Literature on the Job.” 

The query title is 


standby if not used too often. 
But merely to glance over the 
headlines in 


some publications 
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Extract from a 


“LONDON LETTER” 


to an 
AMERICAN PAPER 
NUMBER 


of Americans 
conduct agencies here 
and they say that re- 
sults from British 
Publications, where 
the copy is good, com- 
pare favorably with 
results from American 
Publications, although 
inquiries as a rule are 
slower to come in.” 


“With the single ex- 
ception of “PUNCH,” 
which these American 
advertising agents hold 
to be far superior to 
any magazine of humor 
in the United States, all 
other magazines are 
greatly inferior in 
appearance, size, 
circulation and literary 
quality.” 


Open Dates and Advertising Rates 
on application to 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager ‘“‘PUNCH' 
O Buouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4 
Eng 











= 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Alma Gluck, Henry Ford, 
Otis Skinner and Roger W. 
Babson were among the dis- 
tinguished people who 

“listened in”’ and whose voices 
were broadcasted through the 
Radio station of The Atlanta 
Journal last week. 


The Journal is the first, and, 
so far, the only Southern 
newspaper to pay for and 
install a Radio station. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


& 
We Want a Man 


Here is an enviable opportunity for 
a thoroly alive, aggressive, tactful 
young man who has personality 
and confidence in his ability, and 
who has a background of broad 
retail and general selling and mer- 
chandising experience—a man “on 
the way up” or a man who has 
arrived and established a record. 

He has from $2500 to $5000 to 
invest in himself and wants to use 
his ability and experience in estab- 
lishing and building a business of 
his own, with a well-known, old- 
established company to support him. 








This exceptional opportunity is 
in the electrical appliance field 
and experience in this field will 
prove doubly valuable to the man 
who wants to apply his knowledge 
and experience diligently and build 
solidly a future for himself. 


We will be very glad to hear from 
this man. Give full particulars about 


yourself in first letter. All replies will 
be held strictly confidential. 
. &, 


Address 


P.,”’ Box 216, Printers’ Ink. 
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where the question-mark is used 
too lavishly is to lose one’s peace 


of mind: “Can Business Come 
Back?” “Has the Retailer Reaily 
Liquidated ?’ “What Next—Mil- 
lenium or War?” reiterates the 


headline writer, dumping upon his 
defenceless readers the miscellane- 
| ous troubles of the world. 

Used as a _ pointed, personal 
jquestion, a headline can be given 
great force—the correspondence 
schools have been especially happy 





F 
| 
| 








in their query captions: ‘Would 
You Rather Be Somebody in a 
Big Job or Nobody in an Easy 
One? j 
The 
form of 
country: 


title is another 
interest in this 
to Get Back to 
Work.” For the American loves 
information. He likes to know 
how biscuits are baked, where to 
look for motor trouble, which is 
the best breed of chickens. The 
amazing popularity of Mr. Edi- 
son’s questionnaire was due to this 
thirst for information—every 
reader instinctively checked up his 
own knowledge. 

Another enduring form of head- 
line is the command: “Come Out 
of That Crowd!” 

Finally, headlines have intensity, 
which might be compared to the 
range of music from pianissimo 
to fortissimo. Where a literary 
monthly will appeal quietly to its 
educated readers’ conscientious de- 
sire to be well informed, the yel- 
low journal hurls headlines at its 
readers, implying that failure to 
heed its “messages” may lose them 
their wives or their jobs. There 
may be groundlings who can be 
impressed only when they are 
teased, hustled and ordered about 
in headlines, but the writer be- 
lieves that this sort of thing has 
been overdone in recent years, and 
is losing its effectiveness in conse- 
quence. If a heading or advertis- 
ing caption be well-built, it can 
be moderate in tone, and even 
quiet—the stuff that has been put 
into it, and what comes out of it, 


“How to” 
eternal 
“How 


will take care of that. 
The National Association of Adver 
tising Specialty Manufacturers, head 


has changed its name 
Association. 


quarters Chicago, 
to the Advertising Specialty 
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A New American City 


Joins with 


MILWAUKEE 


In a Welcome to 


THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE WORLD 


“THE CITY OF WISCONSIN” 


Composed of 


Thirty prosperous, rich substantial markets, containing 10,000 
retail outlets, merged into one. Ranking fourth in size, with a 
population of 1,125,000, 750,000 wage-earners, 30 business centers, 
30 daily newspapers. 

Here is a virgin territory for manufacturer and advertiser. One 
of the richest, most diversified sections in the United States with 
a vast army of buyers ready and waiting to buy from these mer- 
chants your products. If you will put these products on the mer- 
chants’ shelves and then acquaint the buying public with the fact. 


3ONassed Markets i 


A campaign may be placed in the entire 30 
papers with one effort and cost. It will pay 


every national advertiser to write for com 
plete information. 


Wisconsin Daily 
NewspaperLeagute 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


i 
1 Apes 


Moret 





Marinette Eagle-Star 
Merrill Herald 
Monroe Times 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Post-Crescent 


Ashland Press : 
Beaver Dam Citizen = Northw estern } 
coedinn Seal ortage Register-Democr at 
mo Racine Journal-News 
Beloit News Rhinelander News 
Chippewa-Herald Sheboygan Press-Telegram 
{ Leader Stevens Point Journal 


Eau Claire 


) Telegram Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth Superior Telegram 
Green Bay Press Gazette Watertown Times 
Janesville Gazette Waukesha Freeman 
Kenosha News Wausau Record-Herald 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 


Manitowoc Herald-News Wisconsin State Journal 
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July 1, 1921 
We reduced our rate for Four (4) Color pages in 


T he 
QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 


From $5010 to $4735 


We have always endeavored to keep our 
price for Quality Color pages down to the 
lowest possible figure. Having just closed a 
very advantageous paper contract, we are 
again passing along the benefit to our friends, 
the advertisers, by announcing a further re- 
duction 


From $4735 to $4200 
This brings Color pages in the QUALITY 
GROUP back to pre-war prices—a reduc- 
tion of $810 in nine months. 
Color space in the QUALITY GROUP is now, and 


always has been, lower per page per thousahd of circula- 
tion than the Color rate of any other High-Grade publi- 
cations in America, because we require only one set of 
original Color plates, have only one electrotype cost, one 
make-ready cost, and a long press run on a big sheet, 
printing Color pages for all the magazines at one time. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


The rate for Two (2) Color pages will be 


reduced 
From $3500 to $3300 


The new rates effective with September, 


1S | ues. @ 
Ruggles & Brainard Inc. 


1922, 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
MISS ROBERTA RUGGLES CHICAGO OFFICE CARROLL J. SWAN 
Pacific Coast Manager 504 Marquette Building New England Manager 
Fair Oaks Chicago, III. 44 Bromfield Street 


Sacramento Co., Calif. Boston, Mass. 


Mar. 30, 1922 
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If Prices Decline for Ten Years, 
How Will Mail-Order Business 
Farer 


Question is Answered by Several Authorities 


AN article in Printers’ INK, 
L\ of March 9, by S. G. Rosen- 
baum, president of the National 
Cloak and Suit Company, told 
why more people than ever are 
buying by mail. This article was 
written at the request of the edi- 
tor of Printers’ INK. Here is 
the problem which was put up to 
Mr. Rosenbaum: 

“George E. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, 
said the other day that prices will 
undoubtedly drop gradually for 
the next ten years. If Mr. Rob- 
erts’ prophecy is fulfilled, how is 
it going to affect the business of 
the catalogue houses? 

“Isn’t it true that the period of 
rising prices, starting about 1896 
and culminating in the fall of 1919, 
contributed mightily to the success 
of the mail-order business? The 
prosperity of the catalogue houses 
was at least coincident with the 
cycle of rising prices. 

“When prices are falling, 
though, the catalogue house has a 
handicap that does not hit the 
retailer. The retailer can mer- 
chandise over a sixty-day period 
and thus get in and out of the 
market between price fluctuations. 
The mail-order man, however, 
cannot very well do that. Goods 
that are catalogued a year ahead 
are offered at a disadvantage in 
a falling market. 

“Isn’t it true that one 
get around this situation is 
catalogue merchandise for much 
shorter periods than has been the 
custom? Cannot more supple- 
ments to the general catalogue be 
put out?” , 

In his article replying to this 
letter, Mr. Rosenbaum took the 
stand that the mail-order business 
is an extremely technical one and 
so difficult to operate that the 
number of conspicuously success- 
ful houses in the field can be 
counted on the fingers of one 
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hand. It is, therefore, inevitable 
that many concerns will attempt 
the mail-order business, and after 
giving it a brief and inglorious 
trial will give it up. The ex- 
perience of these companies does 
not mean anything. 

Mr. Rosenbaum agrees that 
prices advanced steadily trom 
1896 to 1920, but they advanced 
so gradually as to have little in- 


fluence on merchandising. If 
prices continue to drop for the 
next few years, the decline will 
be so gradual that it will not 


affect the merchandising ability of 
the well-managed organization. 

Irvin S. Rosenfels, manager of 
the advertising department of 
Sears Roebuck & Co., has very 
much the same views. He says: 

“Tt is perfectly true that the 
long period of rising prices con- 
tributed largely to the success of 
the mail-order business because it 
made that success much easier of 
accomplishment than it otherwise 
would have been. But I am not 
willing to admit that the success 
would have been impossible under 
other conditions. 

“T would not like to give you a 
definite opinion as to how the pres- 
ent and future trend of prices is 
going to affect the technique of 
mail-order merchandising and cat- 
alogue making for the reason that 
it is difficult to form a definite 
opinion as to what that trend is 
going to be. 

BIG CATALOGUE WILL CONTINUE 

“A gradual dropping of prices 
will not adversely affect the pres- 
ent method of issuing a_ six- 
months’ catalogue. If serious or 
rapid fluctuations take place, cata- 
logues of shorter period and more 
frequent supplements might be a 
remedy. But the all-around im- 
pressiveness and selling value of 
the big mail-order catalogue is 
so great, compared to a little 











Michigan Facts: 


There are ten million 
~ acres of land under culti- 


vation in MICHIGAN. 
MICHIGAN advertising 


pays. 
MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 











Automatic 
Paper 
Feeding 


Reduces the Cost 
of Printing 








Uninterrupted service, 
however, can be se- 
cured only by using are- 
liable feeder. 
All the lead- 
ing feeders are 
equipped with 


LEIMAN 
BROS. 


Rotary Positive 


Blowers ~ Vacuum Pumps 
They Take Up Their Own Wear 


Examine the feeder you buy—get the best—with 
Leiman Bros. Blower and Vacuum Pump—made 
with precision, so they will not develop internal 
leaks which affect the continuous operation of 
your feeder. 
Blowers for agitating electrotype 
solutions quicken plating 


LEIMAN BROS. §'2°W"¥'S'E 


Makers of Good Machinery for 35 years 
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pamphlet, that it would be a de- 
cidedly serious matter to consider 
dropping the former from the 
position it now occupies, which js 
literally the backbone of our sell- 
ing campaign. 

“Naturally the question you 
bring up in your letter is one 
that is engaging our constant and 
most watchful attention.” 

In answering the same letter, 
J. F. O'Neill, formerly manager 
of Vantine’s mail-order depart- 
ment, and recognized as a close 
student of mail-order trends, had 
this to say: 

“Answering your question as to 
the methods that mail-order 
houses must employ to meet the 
falling price proposition, I would 
say that in my opinion the only 
possible solution to the problem is 
a monthly supplement. 

“In certain departments of 
mail-order houses, such as the 
grocery department, where prices 
fluctuate considerably, it has been 
the policy to issue a monthly sup- 
plement to the general catalogue, 
in which supplement prices were 
guaranteed for a month only, and 
in these particular departments, | 
believe, such a course is still fol- 
lowed. 

“Handicapped by the necessity 
of preparing their catalogues so 
far in advance, it is impossible, 
according to the way I look at it, 
to do other than issue a monthly 
supplement. 

“T do not believe, however, that 
a supplement could be issued more 
often.” 


FROM A WHOLESALE HOUSE 


The query that Mr. Rosenbaum 
received was also sent to two of 
the larger mail-order houses that 
sell to retailers exclusively. F. S. 
Cunningham, president of Butler 
Brothers, replied to the communi- 
cation thus: 

“Beyond any doubt, in my mind, 
the retail mail-order houses have 
been helped by the gradually ris- 
ing prices in the twenty-odd years 
preceding 1919. As you know, 
they issue their large catalogue 
twice each year. Whatever changes 
there were in the market were apt 
to be up. Therefore, at any given 
time the longer the catalogue had 
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GENCY SERVICE, as this organization understands 
letter, and puts it into practice, is more than the prepara- 
inager tion and placing of advertising. 
lepart- The breadth and scope of our ideal of Service is suggested 
close by these problems—representative of those put before 
s, had us from time to time—and for which we now seek 

solutions : 
as to A - : , 
-order Manufacturing Chemist—W ants new product. Primarily 
et the interested in utilization of waste or by-products. In 
would ’ position to merchandise. 
only Woodenware Manufacturer—W ants additional products 
lem is ; to manufacture and merchandise. 
: } Metal Stamping Plant—or Foundry, seeking item to be 
; ol sold consumer and to balance line too often dependent 
s the on prosperity of other industries, will find solution 
prices worth considering in article for which we are asked 
been to find a manufacturer. 
- sup- 
#4 Nut and Bolt Manufacturer—or manufacturer of wood 
a screws will be interested in new method of mer- 
_— chandising offered through this office. 
nts, I Pipe Wrench Manufacturer—can find new field and 
1 fol- new channel for distribution indicated by investigation 
recently made by us. 
essity § Auto Accessory—manufacturer asks us to build up sales 
es sO organization, including state and district representa- 
sible, | tives, preparatory to national campaign. 
= ik’ These examples illustrate to what an extent our ideal of 
nthiy Service extends beyond the ordinary routine work of 
at advertising. You may find among them something that 
oe bears directly on your own problem. 
To ask us for the details, or to submit your own prob- 
4 lems to us for consideration, entails no obligation 
SE beyond ours to render Service. 
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Solomon Juneau Trading Post, 1820 


: Yn 
From Group in Milwaukee J 
Public Museum e 


A 


Century 
Ago—and 
Today! 


And this is the city where the biggest national 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World will be held June 11 to 15, 1922. 
Of course you'll be there—you can’t afford to 
miss it! Five days of facts and fun. For in- 
formation on reduced railroad rates, hotel 
reservations, program, etc., address Milwaukee 
Advertising Council, Hotel Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Come to Milwaukee 








June 11"o15°1922 
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been out, the greater the advan- 
tage of the catalogue houses as 
compared with retail merchants. 
“So far as our own wholesale 
business is concerned, I cannot 
feel that we are helped by a ris- 
ing market or hurt by a falling 
one, for the simple reason that our 
catalogue is issued every thirty 
days. 

“On a falling market we usually 
try to merchandise far enough 
ahead to be the first to put in 











print declining quotations, and in 
every book we send out is a con- 
spicuous guarantee that in the 
event of further declines, goods 
will be billed at lower prices. We 
never advance prices without 
printed notice. Every day we 
reduce many quotations and the 
trade learns this. 

“Frankly, I do not see the 
similarity of our problem to that 
of the retail mail-order houses. 
Their catalogues are extremely 
expensive and their sales per cus- 
tomer so small that they could 
not afford anything like a com- 
plete monthly book. 

“Undoubtedly those houses will 
issue more frequent supplements 
and smaller catalogues. My own 
opinion would be that both those 
are makeshifts and very much less 
effective than a complete cata- 
logue, where the whole story at 
any given time is told between one 
set of covers. 

“However, the retail mail-order 
houses are run by longheaded 
merchants. They have succeeded 
in entrenching themselves very 
strongly in the last quarter of a 
century. With a stiffer problem 
to handle, they will undoubtedly 
merchandise more aggressively 
than ever before. So we are tell- 
ing our customers to prepare for 
more drastic competition from 
those houses than they have ever 
known before.” 

The other reply is from a man 
who-does not wish his name men- 
tioned. He is, however, well 
known in the trade and is recog- 


nized as an authority. He de- 
clares: 
“Mr. Roberts is undoubtedly 


right when he says that prices 
will drop gradually for the next 
ten years. This condition is cer- 
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To An 


Unusual 


Copy and 
Plan Man 


Here’s the unusual 
part: sO many copy 
and plan men must be 
kept in the “works”; 
an Account Executive 
usually presents the 
copy and plans to the 
client. 


We want the excep- 
tion! And we want 
the copywriting and 
planning to be excep- 
tional, too. 


We haven’t the time 
to experiment — our 
clients won’t stand 
for it, anyway. 


If you’ve been 
“through” real jobs, 
write to us in detail 
—with samples. 
We're not in New 
York—but in a city 
of 700,000 — just as 
good to live in. State 
salary. 


Address 
‘““E. C.,’’ Box 245 
Care Printers’ Ink 


























The chance of 

a lifetime for a 
REAL Advertising 

SALESMAN 


| ees years’ time and consider- 
able money have been in- 
vested in firmly establishing and 
seasoning the circulation of a na- 
tional publication, which now is 
ready for vigorous advertising ex- 
ploitation. 


The story of the market repre- 
sented by this publication’s sub- 
scribers and the exceptional 
strength of its appeal to them is 
one that will arouse the enthusi- 
asm of any salesman acquainted 
with comparative advertising 
values. 


We want a man of seasoned 
advertising and merchandising ex- 
perience, energized by the type of 
salesmanship that can present this 
story effectively to agencies and 
large national advertisers. He will 
be admitted “on the ground floor” 
in a successful and rapidly-growing 
organization, with the opportunity 
to become advertising manager as 
soon as his ability is proven. 


The initial salary will be based 
upon present earning capacity, 
with increases promptly following 
production. We want a man who 
has been making from $4,000 to 
$6,000, but who, given the right 
opportunity, can increase it to 
from $7,000 to $10,000. 


One of the necessary qualifica- 
tions is the ability to write an 
informative and convincing sales- 
letter, selling a proposition in 
which you sincerely believe. Make 
the letter about yourself answer 
the questions you would ask if 


you were now the advertising 
manager seeking another good 
man. Address, in confidence, 


“President,” Box 215, Printers’ Ink 
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tainly going to affect the business 
of catalogue houses. But it is not 
going to affect the wholesale mail, 
order house quite so much as it 
will the retail mail-order house. 
“The retail house gets out a 
catalogue twice a year, but it is 
no secret that the prices in all 
their catalogues are not the same. 
You know it takes longer than a 
week to print an edition of 4,000, 
000 catalogues, and houses like 
Sears and Wards get a chance 
to change their prices every time 
they change their electrotypes. 
“While it is entirely true that 
the success of catalogue houses 
was coincident with the period of 
rising prices, still I do not think 
they have any connection. In fact 
a house like Butler Brothers, that 
sells chiefly five- and ten-cent and 


variety merchandise, did better 
business proportionately in off 
years than in prosperous years 


Perhaps the reason is that mer- 
chants do not come to market to 
buy this low-priced merchandise, 
and consumers want to buy low- 
priced merchandise rather than 
more expensive goods when times 
are poor. 

“While the retail catalogue 
house has a distinct handicap in 
a falling market, I do not think 
that the average retailer is in any 
better fix. Most of these fellows 
load up for a season, and are 
not so careful buyers as_ they 
should be. 

“The hardest piece of work for 
a wholesale mail-order concern is 
to help the retailer to buy im 
small lots, and to buy often, Our 
house and Butler Brothers are 
constantly preaching turnover, 
which is a thing that few mer- 
chants seem to understand. The 
flesh-and-blood salesman can easily 
counteract our preachment. He 
will usually sell a retailer more 
goods than he should. 

“Please do not get the idea that 
mail-order houses buy their goods 
a year before they catalogue 
them. Some lines can be bought 
six months ahead of catalogue 
dates, but most lines are bought 
within ninety days before the time 
the catalogue goes to press. This 
catalogue is then good for only 
six months, and, as I said before, 
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Fadeless Publicity in 





Everlasting Porcelain 
Write for Sign Catalogue 
INGRAM-RICHARDSON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

















SELL \ 
‘MANVILLE | 
SESTOS | 


me <OOFING 
H.W. ZELLER 
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THE BIOW COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ANNOUNCES 
THE ADDITION TO 
ITS STAFF OF 


Mr. PHILIP RITTER, Jr. 


Mr. Ritter has been elected a 
Vice-President of The Biow Co., Inc. 
and will assume his duties 
on April Ist. 


° 


THE BIOW COMPANY, INc. 
Advertising & Merchandising 
116 West 32nd Street, New York 


MILTON H. BIOwW, Pres. LESTER DOUGLAS, Wice-Pres. 
MILTON WEILL, Sec. & Treas. PHILIP RITTER, JR., Vice-Pres. 
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prices are changed several times 
before an edition is run off. 

“Th wholesale mail - order 
house works to a closer schedule 
than the retail mail-order people. 
It takes only thirty days to pro- 
duce a wholesale mail-order cata- 
logue, and merchandise is usually 
turned about four times a year. 
The wholesaler who gets out a 
monthly catalogue is really at an 
advantage in a falling market. He 
can adjust prices twelve times a 
year, and guarantee them for a 
period of thirty days. 

“The matter of supplements is 
a ticklish one in these days when 
all mail-order houses are trying to 
cut down expenses. It is strange, 
but nevertheless true, that when 
business is good catalogue houses 
overdo themselves producing small 
catalogues and supplements, but 
when business is poor they cut 
out what they call the frills.” 

It is generally granted that one 
swallow does not make a summer, 
and neither do five letters solve 
one of the most puzzling merchan- 
dising problems that mail-order 
sellers have had to contend with 
in a generation, Just the same 
enough has been said in this ar- 
ticle to indicate that the big mail- 
order captains know what they 
are about and have no lack of con- 
fidence in their ability to handle 
the problem. ; 


Mexican-U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Formed 


The Mexican Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States has been incor 
porated to promote business and eco 
nomic relation between Mexico and the 


United States, the spreading of general 


information of reciprocal interest and 
to foster friendly, neighborly feelings 
Offices have been established in New 
York and Mexico City. 


“ rw bd ” 
Power Farming Dealer 
Appointment 

Farming Dealer, St. Joseph 
Mich., has appointed Albro C. Gaylor, 
New York, as its Eastern advertising 
representative. 


Power 


E. V. Smith with Zain Service 


E. V. Smith, formerly assistant ad 
vertising manager of Lever Brothers, 
Cambridge, Mass., has joined the Zain 
Advertising Service, Boston, Mass. 
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Are Different Cards 


Mest people think of business 
ecards as simply cards but 
there's as big a difference 
cards as between people. 
Some 


between 


people you remember 


others you don’t. The ones you 

remember had a _ personality that 

made an impression Just so with 

Wiggins Cards. They have a per 

sonality—they make an impression 
people remember them 


Write today for specimen tab and 
further information. 
THE 
B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave., 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg., 


JOHN 


Chicago, II. 























Representative 


By the Leading Magazine in 
Its Field 


The man we want is around thirty years 
ld—preferably is a college man. He 
has had experience selling magazine 
space in New York City—is big enough 
to get in to see the important agency 
ind advertising prospect executives 

to work hard and feel that it is 
Perhaps he 


likes 
getting him somewhere 
finds it difficult to honestly throw his 
whole self into the sale of the publica 


tion he now represents and would wel 


come the opportunity to be associated 
with one of the country’s leading pub 


lishing companies and to sell a magazine 


of unquestioned standing The possi 
bility of developing into a territorial 
manager awaits the right man. The 


salary will be good. Replies will be 
kept absolutely confidential, but no con- 
sideration can be given unless your first 
letter gives complete facts on your ex- 
Address “‘M. R.,”"" Box 214, 
Ink. 


perience. 
care of Printers’ 


WANTED—New York 
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A Real Opportunity 
for an Experienced 
Copy Man 


The man we want is thoroughly 
experienced in agency copy writ- 
ing. He knows the difference be- 
tween “publicity’’ and ‘‘sales’’ 
copy, and he prefers to write the 
latter. He is quick and sure. He 
can write good sales promotion 
literature and he likes to have 
a hand in planning campaigns. 


For such a man there is a real 
opportunity in one of the larger 
Ohio agencies handling prominent 
national accounts—a good salary 
and a chance to assume all the 
responsibility he is capable of 
handling. 


Complete details of your experi- 
ence, salary you are now getting 
and amount you would expect, 
samples of your work and full in- 
formation about yourself should 
be sent at once. It will be held 
in strict confidence. 


Address ‘‘S. M.,’’ Box 213, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














PRINTING 
OPPORTUNITY 


A large color engraving and 
printing concern in Chicago 
has splendid opening 


for ambitious young man ca- 
pable of estimating all kinds 
of color printing, handling 
job tickets and copy, sub 
mitting proofs for O.K. 
and in general rendering 
SERVICE between custom- 
ers, salesmen and factory. 

Fair salary to start with, 
unusual chance for promo 
tion either in factory or on 
sales force. 

Write full personal in 
formation, giving printing. 
engraving, advertising and 
selling experience, age, 
references and salary ac- 
ceptable to start. 


Address “W. H.,” Box 
211, care of Printers’ Ink 











Stock Exchange Meeting on 
Advertising 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
through the chairman of its Library 
Committee, has called a_ meeting of 
members on April 7, at which, among 
other subjects, advertising will be dis 
cussed 

The announcement of the mecting says 
“The last several months have witnessed 
developments in the stock brokerage 
field which have caused a searching ex 
amination into the method of the han 
dling of the public’s investment funds, 
Recent years have brought about a 
change in investment conditions caused 
by wide distribution of securities among 
a great number of small investors as a 
result of the popular interest in invest 
ments stimulated by the war loans, 

“The present meeting is being held 
for the purpose of informing our mem 
bers of the steps being taken by the 
New York Stock Exchange to meet the 
problems incident to the changed invest 
ment conditions.” 

rhe programme for this meeting, in 
so far as addresses are concerned, will 
be as follows: Seymour L. Cromweil, 
president of the New York Stock Ex. 
change, on “‘The Stock Exchange in Its 
Public Relations”; George P. Mellick on 
“The Problem of Handling Odd Lots”; 
James A. Emery, counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, on “The 
Relations of the New York Stock Ex 
change to Industry,” and Herbert §, 
Houston, president of the Houston Pub 
lishing Company, and Jerome Simmons, 
general counsel of the Associated Advg- 
tising Clubs of the World, “How to 
Maintain Public Confidence.” 

Printers’ Ink has previously reported 
that New York investment houses are 
considering the advisability of establish 
ing an organization which would prose 
cute fraudulent financial advertising, 


Minneapolis ‘News’ Appoint- 
ment 


H. J. Brandon has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Minneapolis 
Daily News. For seventeen years he 
has been associated with the advertising 
departments of the San Francisco Call 
Cincinnati Post, St. Paul Daily News 
Omaha Daily News, and Critchfield & 
Company of Chicago 


A. H. Kuch Joins Farnsworth, 
Brown & Schaefer 

A. H. Kuch, formerly with he 
Blackman Company and later with the 
American Association of 
Agencies. is now connected 
worth, Brown & Schaefer, 
advertising agency 


Norman B. Meyer. formerly _ sales 
manager of Einson Litho. New York 
and vice-president of the National Ser 
vice Bureau, Inc., Chicago, has opened 
an office in Chicago and will engage 
the preparation of direct advertising. 
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A Convention of all Electrical 
Retailers Once a Month 





Electrical Retailing 





To bring all the electrical 
retailers of the country to- 
gether in a “think-fest” once 
a month makes for much 
greater effectiveness for a 
given appropriation. 


No longer is it necessary to 
use half a dozen trade 
publications to reach this 
field Electrical Retailing 
reaches over 28,000—every 
known retailer of electrical 
appliances. 
“Stix times as many mquinies 
from Electrical Retailing as 
from four others combined,” 
writes one manufacturer. 
‘Over 125 inquiries in less 
than two weeks after our 
February advertisement ap- 
peared,” writes another. 


Electrical Retailing meets 
the demand of to-day—-your 
story to more retailers for 
less money. 


Size same as Printers’ Ink 
demanded by busy readers. 


The National Magazine for all Retailers of Electrical Goods 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Wrigley Building 
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The Sudden Come-Back of the 
Farm Market 


Better Prices for Farm Products Have Put New Life into Entire Business 
Situation 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


Is the farm market coming back? 
Developments during the last 
few weeks prove unmistakably 
that not only is it coming, but that 
it has already arrived. 


only temporary. Most of us do 
not seem to have the vision to 
look around the business corner. 
When things were booming, as 





Just this morning I 
received a letter from 
Minnesota in which I 


FARM PRICES ARE COMING BACK 








was offered a farm 
for $30,000 which I 
sold a few years ago 
for $9,600. And I’ve 
no doubt the farm is 
worth what its owner 
asks. I am out some- 
thing like $20,000 sim- 
ply because I did not 
have faith enough to 
hold on to the prop- 
erty a little longer. I 
am one of that nu- 
merous galaxy of 
boobs that the elder 
J. Fierpont Morgan 
spoke of, who remain 
poor because we are 
always selling the 
United States short. 
Any man who re- 
peatedly sells this 
country short is going 
to go broke. Any. 
man who sells the 
farm market short is 
alse in for the same 
drubbing. 

The biggest bear 


raid in history was 78% 


96% 
76.7% 
73.3% 
723% 
69.75 
61.5% 
Sosz 





PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCE 
IN PRESENT PRICES OF 
FARM PRODUCTS OVER 
LOW POINT OF 1921 

















made on the farm 
market during 1921. 
Nearly everyone had 
lost confidence in it, 
even the farmers. themselves. 
Yet at no time was the picture 
so black as it had been painted. 
The farmer’s plight was bad 
enough, to be sure. I would 
be the last one in the world to 
minimize it, but what we lost 
sight of was the fact, now as 


clear as day, that this plight was 
133 





From Prairie Farmer 
CHART SHOWING PRICE ADVANCES OF FARM PRODUCTS 
SINCE LOW POINTS WERE REACHED LAST YEAR 


they were in 1919, we thought they 
were always going to remain that 
way. When business was down i in 
the dumps, as it was in 1921, again 
we did not seem to be able to 
project our imaginations a few 
months ahead to the time when 
things would begin to mend. So 
last year we permitted ourselves 
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POSITION 
WANTED 


HIGH CALIBER EXECU- 
TIVE, ABOUT 42 YEARS 
OLD, WITH 15 YEARS 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
RECORD AS GENERAL 
SALES MANAGER OF 
LARGE CORPORATION, 
AND NOW SO_ EM- 
PLOYED, WISHES TO 
CONNECT WITH MANU- 
FACTURING CONCERN 
IN NEED OF GENERAL 
MANAGER OR_ SALES 
MANAGER. WIDE AC- 
QUAINTANCE AMONG 
RAILROAD OFFICIALS, 
MILL, MINE AND AUTO 
ACCESSORY JOBBERS 
AND DEALERS. PAST 
EARNINGS HAVE BEEN 
CLOSE TO $10,000. WILL 
ONLY CONSIDER POSI- 
TION OF HIGHEST RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, GIVING 
OPPORTUNITY FOR IN- 
CREASING SALES AND 
PROFITS, WITH COM- 
PENSATION PROPOR- 
TIONATE TO RESULTS 
OBTAINED. ADDRESS 
“K. B.,” BOX 224, CARE 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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to get in a blue funk and to dwell 
everlastingly on perdition. All the 
while, the farm was quietly going 
through its necessary period of 
readjustment, getting ready to 
come back. When 1922 came 
around, most of us blue-bespecta- 
cled pessimists had imagined the 
farm market was gone for good. 
We had become kind of forlornly 
reconciled to the loss. Somehow 
or other we thought that civiliza- 
tion had climbed around to a stage 
where a 100 per cent urban pop- 
ulation could subsist. by people 
doing one another’s washing. 

Picture our pleasant surprise, 
therefore, in the first few days of 
the new year when the farm mar- 
ket began to show unmistakable 
signs of returning energy. Prices 
of farm products, which are the 
barometer of this energy, began to 
rise at a lively clip. In its weekly 
news letter of February 9 the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion said: 

“The farmer is beginning again 
to have his day in the markets of 
the world. Since the first of the 
year hogs, lambs, wool and wheat 
have advanced substantially in 
price, and cattle, corn, oats, rye, 
beans, apples, onions and a num- 
ber of lesser products have shown 
an upward trend. This is en- 
couraging at this time, since 
prices of farm products in rela- 
tion to groups of commodities pur- 
chased by the farmer were at their 
lowest point in December. 

“Most significant of recent 
changes has been the advance in 
the price of hogs, which averaged 
$8.02 at Chicago during the month 
of January, which is $1 higher 
than trade expectancy. The top 
again reached $10.05 on February 
8, and the average is nearly $9.50. 
If the market remains on this 
level, the rest of the hogs sold 
during the winter will net a price 
for corn high enough to more 
than pay for the cost of producing 
the grain fed to them.” 

On February 28 wheat sold 
in Chicago at $1.47 a bushel, corn 
at 673% cents, and oats at 42% 
cents. At the same time cotton 
was selling at 18.35 cents a pound. 

Gilbert Gusler, writing in the 
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GEORGE HARRISON PHELPS inc. 





110 Rowena Street 
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DETROIT 
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CY general Advertising 
Agency founded by 
George Harrison Phelps 
formerly Director 
of Advertising for 

Dodge Brothers 
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Cultivate This Market zal 
Marke 
You can completely cover the Bridgeport Chica; 
market without waste through one newspaper oo 
buy. Ninety-eight per cent. of the circulation . _ is 
: ang g oF 
of The Post-Telegram is concentrated within Rech ; 
ten miles of the City Hall, more than a paper once 
to a family. os i 

; ; t 
Ask our representative or write us for any ence 
information you need concerning this com- farme 
pact merchandising unit. Roug 
wheat 

THE BRIDGEPORT POST-TELEGRAM from 
| peak. 

THE BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY POST = 
The Only A. B. C. Newspapers In crease 
I. A. Klein Bridgeport, Conn. I. A. Klein 1$400,0 
New York Representative Chicago Representative ichasir 
Metropolitan Tower Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. pasma 
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War. 30, 1922 
Prairic Farmer of February 25, 
jas this to say about the rise in 
farm commodities : 

“The farmer again has a place 

the sun. When most farm 
ices remained in the dumps in 
Ri cember and the mystical index 
gumbers came out showing that 
average prices on farm products 
ing that month had lost all of 
slight gains made since last 
e, the landscape became black 
it looked like a mighty hard 
winter. 
p*But early in January farm 
prices began to take an upward 
d. Some of them have al- 
dy reached an altitude which 
ed impossible three months 
Evidently the turn of the 
Swear has meant the turn of the 
tie of deflation so far as agri- 
@ulture is concerned. 

»“The advance of nearly 50 per 
fent in the hog market has done 
Most to increase the income of the 
farmer, revive hope, pay the taxes 
and interest, and fill him with con- 
fidence for the year ahead. The 
lime-honored ‘nice day’ as a 
Morning greeting among farmers 
"B now replaced by ‘ten-dollar 
hogs.’ 


HOGS MAKE A HOME RUN 


> “Even the most rash of the op- 
fimists have been outdone by the 


Pactual performance of the hog 
market, which has risen from a 
Chicago average of $6.60 early in 

December to $9.85, with the top 

bas high as $10.40. There was noth- 

) ing on which to base prediction of 
Such an upturn three months ago, 
once more demonstrating that 
fact is stranger than fiction.” 

It is obvious that these ad- 
tances will greatly increase the 
farmer’s purchasing power. 
PRoughly speaking, Chicago cash 
| wheat advanced fifty cents a bushel 
from the lowest price to the recent 
peak. Applied to the entire wheat 
mrop of 1921, this fifty-cent in- 
Merease would add something like 

»$400,000,000 to the farmer's pur- 
chasing capacity. Of course, only 
#8 small portion of last year’s crop 
s still in the hands of farmers, 
Bout just the same the fact that 
the increased prices actually exist 
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PHOTOPLATED 
qa ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 


* 
JELLIFFE > 


SH 
MR. J. D. GIBSON, Jr. 


Formerly of our Boston Branch 


IS NOW IN CHARGE 
OF OUR NEW YORK 
OFFICE, THE NEW LO- 
CATION OF WHICH IS 


501 FIFTH AVE. 
Phone Murray Hill 
fs 


The PHOTOPLATING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
“PHOTOPLATED” GLASS and 
METAL INDOOR SIGNS and 
UTILITY DEVICES 


























An Exceptional Trade 
Paper Opportunity 


The publisher of an old estab- 
lished trade journal which has 
both a successful past and a bril- 
liant future finds himself in a posi- 
tion where he must either dispose 
of his holdings outright or acquire 
a young man partner with a nomi- 
nal investment to provide necessary 
expansion. This is an exceptional 
opportunity to obtain a full or a 
half interest in a going publica- 
tion. Not more than $5,000 cash 
required. Address “R. M.,” Box 
246, care PRINTERS’ INK. 





Tell the Doctors through 
The American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


4753 Ravensw 
Chicage 


S. De Witt Clough, 
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Opportunity Knocks! 
Are You the Right Man? 


We want a live man—thoroughly com- 


petent in advertising salesmanship. 


He must be alive because we are 
travelling too fast for ‘‘dead ones’’ or 
‘“‘calamityites.’’ 


He must be willing to locate where 
hard work is needed to make a per- 
manent connection and where a very 
liberal compensation will be paid for 
results. 


We promote a unique advertising 
and merchandising service that has 
won recognition from merchants and 
manufacturers. 


We prefer a- young man—unmar- 
ried—-who likes to travel. 


If you are the man sell yourself 
to us as evidence of your ability to 
sell others. Your reply will be held 
in strict confidence. 


Give full particulars, experience and 
present earning power. Send photo- 
graph if practicable. 


Address “F. D.,’’ Box 217, 
Printers’ Ink. 


care of 





| Wanted—A | 
Copy Writer 


A man who knows, loves and 
can use, the King’s English— 


A man of seasoned advertis- 
ing experience, who can take | 
a set of business facts sup- | 
plied by our account men, and 
translate them into a strong | 
selling message. 


A man who is practical and 
can help in the building of a 
client’s business. 





A New York Agency of the 
highest standards, big enough 
to furnish the most interest- 


ing work, small enough so that 
your individu@iity i¢ never lost. 


The right man kndOws what we 
want. to know about him and 
his: Work.) He will te able to 
| present kis stoty properly. 


Pug Mat Box ‘218 care of 
Putters ak. 2 
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is of great encouragement to the | 


farmer. 

The only question is: Will these 
new prices hold? Was the rise of 
speculative origin, or was it due to 
fundamental causes? I was stew- 
ing over these questions when |] 
heard that John P. Wallace, co: 
publisher of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
a brother of Henry C. Wallace. 
the Secretary of Agriculture, was 
in town. So I went down to see 
him and spént the best part of an 
afternoon in discussing the situa- 
tion with him. He said that a 
number of factors contributed to 
the come-back of the farm market 
and these were of such a nature 
that the rise, or at least most of 


it, will hold. “The Agricultural 
Conference in Washington u- 
doubtedly was the start of the 


movement,” said Mr. Wallace. “It 
helped to restore confidence in the 
situation and to demonstrate that 
the world cannot get along with- 
out the farmer. Another thing 
that helped is that when the de- 
pression first hit the country the 
farmer gallantly faced the music. 
He got right down to bedrock im- 
mediately and did not temporize 
He economized, cut expenses 
where he could, scraped money to- 
gether to pay what bills he could 
and generally whipped his busi- 
ness into shape so as to fit the 
new conditions with which he had 
to deal. 
factor of all in the recovery were 
the livestock loans 
through the revived War Finance 
Corporation. As as the 
farmers began feeding livestock 
the dumping of corn on the mar- 
ket at thirty cents a bushel stopped 
When transformed into _ pork, 
thirty-cent corn was worth 75 or 
80 cents.” 

Mr. Wallace said that the no 
tion that got abroad that all farm- 
ers were up against it is absurd 
In the older agricultural sections 
of the country a farmer with a 
property worth from $15,000 to 
$75,000 could not be in distress be- 
cause he had one bad year. Nearly 
one-third of the farms in this 
country carry no mortgage at all. 
A good percentage of the others 
carry only very smal! mortgages 


soon 


But probably the biggest } 
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Let a 


Boy 
Talk to 
Boys! 





ti 
HORACE A. WADE 
America’s Youngest Author and 
World’s Only Boy Novelist 
Author of “In the Shadow of 
Great Peril” and other novels. 


For two years the name of Horace A. Wade—“‘America’s 
Foremost Boy’”—has been on millions of tongues. 

With four novels from his gifted pen, the world’s only 
boy novelist has twice toured the United States, speaking 
to more than a million adults and children—is being promi- 
nently featured in the American press, and flashed on the 
screen of every theater. ; 

This famous boy has now invaded the advertising field. 
His services, which we have contracted for exclusively, 
are available to a limited number of national advertisers 
manufacturing any product of interest to boys. 


His appeal to boys is irresistible, his remarkable adver- 
tisements being eye-arresting and sales-getting. Horace has 
no competitor in this field. 

In a published interview, Mr. J. H. Miller, 

Advertising Manager for L. Bamberger & Co. 

(New Jersey’s largest department store) said: 

“So far as we can tell, that copy has attracted 

more attention and has produced more results 

than any similar space we have ever used.” 


Send for the “Story of Horace”—it is free. 
SNYDER-LAWRENCE COMPANY xc. 
422 South Michigan Avenue 
ADVERTISING 
Chicago 
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Farmers such as these are in posi- 

“stion to weather a storm of more 
than one year’s duration. 

In one sense the hardship which 
the farmer has recently experi- 
enced has been a good thing. It 
has taught us that the business of 
manufacturing and_ distribution 
cannot prosper unless the farmer 
also prospers. Our rural and our 
urban lives are so closely inter- 
twined that one cannot get along 
without the other. Month after 
month I have been reading this in 
the bulletin of the National City 
Bank. I understand that this pub- 
lication is largely written by 
George E. Roberts, the vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Roberts is one of the 

™ dearest-thinking economists we 
have in this country. He has been 
saying repeatedly that business 
could not revive until there was an 
approximate parity between the 
prices of manufactured products 
and the prices of farm products. 
In the March bulletin he shows 
that these prices have got closer 
together in recent weeks than they 
have in over a year. Let me quote: 

“The business situation has been 
brightened decidedly by the rise of 
farm products which has taken 
place in the last month. This ad- 
vance is of greater significance 
than any other development that 
has occurred since the prices of 
farm products broke in the fall of 
1920. It is the first burst of real 
sunshine, and as such in marked 
‘contrast with the artificial variety 
which has been rather laboriously 
disseminated by cheerful people 
who have thought nothing was re- 
quired but that everybody should 
smile at each other. A deadlock 
has existed, as a result of farm 
products having fallen much 
faster and farther than other 
products, and prosperity has been 
Waiting on a correction of this un- 
economic and unjust situation. 
Another demonstration has been 
afforded of the profound truth 
that the economic law and the 
moral law are always in harmony, 
and that it is wise management to 
bring business affairs into line 
with them. 

“As is usually the case when a 
great fall of prices occurs under 
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Advertising Salesman 
Wanted 


Established national semi-tech- 
magazine, leader in its 
field, wants man with record of 
unquestionable success in simi- 
lar work to handle sale of its 
advertising space. The position 
is that of advertising manager ; 
the man wanted must not only 
have the ability to build up and 
direct a small sales organiza- 
tion, but must himself be a mas- 
ter salesman of publication ad- 
vertising space. Write fully. 
The magazine is published at 


nical 














Chicago. Address “M. C.,” 
Box 219, care of P. I. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


CAN YOU SUCCESSFULLY SELL 
AMERICA’S LEADING ADVER- 
TISING SERVICE TO DEPART- 
MENT STORES AND SPECIALTY 
SHOPS? 


Here is an opportunity for a per- 
manent connection, in an exclusive 
territory, requiring considerable 
traveling; the man we want should 
be between 25 and 40 and unmar- 
ried; he may at present be an ad- 
vertising manager of a department 
store, a successful newspaper so- 
licitor, or he may be in agency 
work; he certainly knows the 
fundamentals of advertising and 
is not afraid of hard work. 

Our liberal commission arrange- 
ment makes this opportunity at- 
tractive to a high calibre man, who 
can surely earn between $10,000 
and $15,000 the first year; this has 
been proven by men now selling; 
we will make no cash advance at 
the beginning; however, after this 
man has demonstrated his ability 
we will allow a drawing account 
not exceeding $150 per week; our 
willingness to credit mail orders 
and renewals to salesmen makes 
this exclusive territory franchise 
a permanent and ever-growing 
feature. Address “J. S.,"" Box 223, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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The A to Izzard of How to | 
Do Mail-Order Advertising | 


The series of articles on mail- 
order advertising by Verneur Ed- 
mund Pratt which began in the 
January issue of THE MaAILsBac is 
covering this subject in a compre- 


hensive and practical way. 


The fourth article—in the April 
issue, out April 15—concerns: 


Establishing Confidence, Stimulat- 
ing Action and Getting the Money 
Some Mail-Order Problems 


The author in sending this installment 
to us writes: “I sort of have a hunch 
that the enclosed manuscript is the most 
interesting one in my series so far. It 
seems to discuss features of the mail- 
order business that are more interesting 
than the dry detail of figuring out costs 
and buying such unromantic things as 
zinc etchings and halftones.” 


We have held a few copies of the issues 
of January, February and March to ac 
commodate the late-newcomers who want 
the whole series 


$2.00 a year—started with 


Subscription: , 
Single copies: 


January if you request it. 
20c each. 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MAILBAG 
1200D West 9th St., 


American fiumberman 


Published in CHICAGO 


—we REA wherever 
A. B. 
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conditions which unsettle conf- 
dence, farm products fell below 
the normal level, in some instances 
below even the pre-war level, Ey- 
ropean conditions were immedi- 
ately responsible for the fall, and 
they have been so clouded as to in- 
volve the whole situation in. uncer- 
tainty. The rise which has now 
occurred has given prompt vindi- 
cation to the report recently made 


| by Professor George F. Warren, 


of the Department of Agriculture, 
that Europe would have to buy 
heavily of foodstuffs before the 
crop of 1922 

Then ae describing the world 
conditions that will undoubtedly 
make for higher prices in most 
farm commodities, he goes on: 

“Tt will be seen from the fore- 
going survey of the agricultural 
staples that a pronounced im- 
provement has taken place in the 
position of the farming popula- 
tion, which is precisely where the 
business situation has been weak. 
It would not be safe to predict 
that this improvement will con- 
tinue, or even that it will be in all 
respects maintained, but it prob- 
ably is safe to say that the worst 
has been passed, and that on the 
whole the farmer will not lose the 
ground that has been gained. 

“For one thing, a rise Such as has 
occurred does much to restore con- 
fidence in values. It has shown 
how easily the situation may right 
itself with a slight change in con- 
ditions, and that there never was 
ground for the extreme pessimism 
that prevailed. Pessimism, like 
optimism, is infectious, and when 
everybody is thinking the same 
way either state of mind will run 
to the extreme. When times were 
booming, common opinion was 
ready to insist they would go on 
that way for a long time, and 
when they turned bad it was just 
as positive that they were going 
long time, 
unless something was done forth- 
with. 

“As said above, wheat is more 
than likely to bring a good price 
so long as Russia remains out as a 
speculators had 
had a normal amount of nerve, 
the price would not have fallen so 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE APPOINTMENTS OF 
GEORGE A. TOWNSEND 
Chicago territory 


and 


C. E. TED HUNTLEY 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
& 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
MUNN & CO. 


Secretary 
Woolworth Bldg. Hanna Bldg. Tower Bldg. 
New York Cleveland Chicago 














WANTED — 


A Publisher 


An publishing 
opportunity. A well es- 
tablished, 17-year-old gen- 
eral interest magazine, 
85,000 net paid circula- 
tion and 40 pages of na- 
tional advertising. Under 
aggressive management, 
the circulation and adver- 
tising could easily be dou- 
bled. Can be secured on 
attractive terms, as the 
owner and founder has 
other and larger interests 
which demand all of his 
time and energy. Ad- 
dress “H. R.,” Box 221, 
care of P. I. 


unusual 


Giants and Pigmies 
The ant is patiently industrious; 
the orang-outang quick and 
powerful. Both get results! 
Most people, however, prefer 
the methods of the ant! “ 


Our new booklet shows what hard 
work and perseverance have done in 
achieving results. A copy gratis, if 
you write for it. 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST., NEW YORK 


‘Sell to ST. LOUIS | 


And Its Famous 


150-Mile Radwus 


(Globe-Memocrat 


Largest Daily Circulation 
of io St. Louis Newspaper 
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low on the last crop. The chances 
are against a third bumper crop of 
corn in succession; some reduc- 
tion of acreage is practically cer- 
tain, and the present price of hogs 
will assure a more balanced rela- 
tion between corn and hogs next 
year. The individual farmer wil] 
best judge for himself about the 
acreage he should plant to corn, 
and not be carried away by any 
campaign for a concerted plan. A 
policy good for one farmer may 
not be good for another. Each 
should get his own farm into a 
balanced state, in which he can 
handle it to the best advantage. 
It is probable that the spread be- 
tween corn and hogs will be 
smaller next year than now, with 
corn higher and hogs possibly 
lower. 

“It would be a mistake to think 
prices are going back to war fig- 
ures. In Europe, outside of Rus- 
sia, agriculture will be back in 
1922 almost to normal produc- 
tivity, and it will buy no more out- 
side of Europe than it is obliged 
to. A return to completely normal 
conditions is not to be expected 
until the finances of Europe are in 
better shape. In the long run the 
farmer has one permanent influ- 
ence on his side. The population 
is constantly increasing, and the 
area of land in farms increases 
now only by a considerable expen- 
diture of capital, for irrigation, 
drainage or the improvement of 
cut-over lands. Such expenditures 
will not be made when prices are 
depressed.” 








Charles A. Jayne with 
Biddle Agency 

The Biddle Agency, of Philadelphia, 
has added Charles A. Jayne to its staff. 
Mr. Jayne was formerly president of 
the Architectural Service Corporation, 
of Philadelphia, publishers of service 
sheets; and until recently advertising 
manager of N. & G. Taylor Co.. 0 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of tin plate 





Winfield Scott with Western 
Pacific Railroad 


Winfield Scott, for a number of 
years connected with newspaper work, 
and recently with the Associated Dairy- 
men of California, has been appointed 
promotion agent of the Western Pacific 
Railroad, with offices in San Francisco 
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A NEW MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
FoR NEW ENGLAND 


CS 






E TAKE pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. A. A. (Jack) Roy 
as New England Sales Manager. 


Mr. Roy, who is a native of New England, 
and was formerly Sales Manager of the 
Howard Wesson Company, has had wide, 
practical experience in the preparation of 
advertising material, including Art Work, 
Engraving and Printing. His experience, 
backed by the entire creative staff and 
manufacturing facilities of the Atlantic, 
should be of exceptional value to New 
England manufacturers who are planning 
new labels or display cartons for their 
merchandise, or who are looking toward a 
standardization of their old line of labels 
or cartons from the point of economy. 


Mr. Roy’s entire time is now at the dis- 
posal of the Advertising Managers and 
Manufacturers of New England, and he will 
gladly call on request to assist in the de- 
velopment and distribution of Direct Mail, 
Window and Counter display material, and 
general dealer helps. 


The Atlantic organization is a live insti- 
tution, with a staff of capable men directing 
its creative and manufacturing activities. 
This organization is serving a number of 
the country’s largest business concerns. 


Atlantic Lithographic é Trinting Company 
448 West 37 th Street + NewYork > 
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The Proposed Whatever may 


New Trade- be the opinions 
of the legal fra- 

Mark Act  ternity regarding 
the proposed revision of the 


Trade-Mark Act presented by the 
committee of the American Bar 
Association, we believe that busi- 
ness men will be generally in 
favor of its main provisions, once 
they are thoroughly understood. 
Particularly is this true with re- 
spect to the section, recently added 
to the original draft, which estab- 
lishes a practical penalty for fail- 
ure to deposit in the Patent Office 
a record of use of any trade-mark 
within one year after its adoption. 
We do not pretend to pass upon 
the legal phraseology of the sec- 
tion, and cannot judge how so 
radical an innovation will strike 


the members of the Bar Associa- 
tion or the officials of the Patent 
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Office. But its object is clearly in 
the interest of trade-mark owners, 
who would be immensely benefited 
by having access to a single, rea- 
sonably complete record of all 
trade-marks in actual use, whether 
registered or not. 

During the calendar year of 
1921, the Patent Office received 
16,234 applications for registration 
of trade-marks. Not all of them 
were new, of course, but that is 
roughly an indication of the rate 
at which trade-marks are being 
adopted. And for every applica- 
tion received at Washington under 
the present laws, there are prob- 
ably a dozen trade-marks put into 
actual use that are either not 
registerable at all, or for which 
application is not made. How 
many marks are in actual use it 
is impossible to say, but there are 
several hundred thousand of them 
at the lowest estimate. 

With all the precautions it is 
possible to take, a manufacturer 
cannot be absolutely certain that 
the mark he adopts today is not in 
actual use by somebody of whom 
he has never heard, and with 
whom he may not come into con- 
tact for years to come. The 
United Drug Company had used 
“Rexall” for a long time before 
it discovered that one Theodore 
Rectanus had established certain 
rights to the same mark in limited 
territory. “Tea Rose Flour” was 
sold for years in different sections 
of the country, by two different 
concerns that had never heard of 
each other. Both cases involved 
long and expensive lawsuits, ter- 
minating only in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is 
probable that in neither case was 
anyone “to blame.” The lack of 
any authoritative and comprehen- 
sive records caused great expense 
to entirely innocent parties, and 
placed valuable rights in serious 
jeopardy. 

_ Those are merely spectacular 
instances of the sort of thing that 
is happening with considerable 
frequency. No business man wants 
to invest large sums of money in 
a trade-mark only to find that his 
title is not clear without expensive 
litigation, or the necessity of 
compromising with some_ prior 
claimant. The Bar Association's 
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proposal is at least a tentative step 
toward ending this condition of 
affairs, and as such is worthy of 
careful and favorable considera- 
tion. 





Standardized Considerable in- 


terest attaches to 
vs. Private the stand taken 


Brands by the various 
associations of employing printers, 
afiliated with the United Typo- 
thete of America, in favor of 
standard mill brands of paper as 
distinguished from the jobbers’ 
private brands. Some twenty lo- 
cal associations have already  is- 
sued suggested retail price lists 
containing mill brands only, and 
emphasizing the advantages to the 
printer and his customer alike 
from the use of these standardized 
papers. In other words, the printer 
(occupying the position of the re- 
tailer) is taking a definite stand in 
favor of the nationally advertised 
manufacturer’s brand, and going 
on record as favoring the stand- 
ardized product. 

This is, so to speak, reversing 
the usual process, for the retailer 
in other lines has not, as a rule, 
been the first to see the advantage 
of the national brand, nor has he 
taken the lead in educating the 
public to its advantages. Ten 
years or so ago, when the private 
brand problem was of much more 
vital interest than it is today, it 
was the manufacturer who took 
the lead and insisted that a na- 
tionally advertised, standardized 
product was to the advantage of 
all concerned. In the present in- 
stance, the paper manufacturers 
seem to be occupying a position of 
benevolent neutrality, and to re- 
gard the situation as one to be set- 
tled between the printers and the 
jobbers. 

As to the final outcome there 
can.be little doubt, if the history 
of other trades is any criterion. 
Ten years ago private brands were 
a live issue in most lines, and 
some observers feared lest the job- 
bers’ brands would drive the 
national brands off the market. In 
only a few trades, however, is the 
Private brand a serious factor to- 
day, and in uniting in favor of the 
standardized product the printers 
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at least have the weight of prece- 
dent on their side. 





The We were riding 
Advertising * Work one 
Intl _ morning last 

nifuence ON week when our 
Roofs seat companion, 


waving his arm in a general out- 
doors direction, said: “Have you 
noticed how much more attractive 
roofs are today than they used to 
be a few years ago? We are get- 
ting more color into them. There 
is a cluster of beauties over in 
that next block, and every one 
different. Pretty nearly all the 
various types of roofing are rep- 
resented, too—the shingle, the 
asbestos, slate, asphalt and tile.” 
Of course, we concurred in our 
companion’s views. There is no 
denying that in the erection of 
homes, the roof is coming in for 
more intelligent attention. There 
are two main reasons for this. 
The first is due to the influence 
of the architect. Formerly most 
of our ordinary homes were built 
without architectural supervision. 
Builders merely put them up pat- 
terned after a general sort of plan. 
They aimed to make the structure 
weather-proof and habitable, with- 
out giving much attention to such 
details as beauty, convenience or 


the economical utilization of 
space. 
Today, however, an architect 


enters into the erection of nearly 
every building, even the one-car 
garage. As a result our building, 
aside from the cheap, speculative 
jobs, are not only put up better, 
but also are more attractive, and 
are laid out with an eye to the 
comfort and convenience of those 
who will live in them. 

The second reason for the up- 
lift of the roof is that there is 
a number of large advertisers 
specializing in the roof. The in- 
structive copy of such well-known 
advertisers as the Creo-Dipt Com- 
pany, Barrett Mfg. Co., the Johns- 
Manville Company, and the Philip 
Carey Company are forcing people 
to pay some attention to the roof 
of their homes. After all, the 
roof is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the house. A house 
otherwise good can be ruined by 
a poor roof. All these advertisers 
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are doing is to make builders “roof 
conscious.” They are causing a 
demand not only for good, durable 
roofs but for roofs that add to 
the charm of the dwelling and 
which harmonize with the archi- 
tecture of the building. 

What advertising has done for 
the roof, it has also done for the 
bathroom, the heating system, the 
hardware fittings and every other 
part of the home. Surely adver- 
tising has proved itself a major 
influence in improving our domes- 
tic architecture. 





A Funda- In Newark, N.J., 
mental of pps is a manu- 
Gendt Mer acturer who 

. has “almost been 
chandising an advertiser” 


for the last fifteen years. He has 
what he proudly describes as 
complete national distribution. He 
is equally proud when he points 
out that this national distribution 
has been secured without any 
advertising. But the fact that he 
has seen newcomers in his field 
go past him in volume of sales 
has several times almost made him 
an advertiser. His case is typical 
and it needs a discussion of rudi- 
ments of advertising and merchan- 
dising if he is to be convinced that 
he is in urgent need of advertising. 

A retailer in Iowa may have a 
quarter-dozen or a_ half-dozen 
bottles of the Newark manufac- 
turer’s preparation, but they seem 
to last a long time. The retailer, 
naturally, while he has them in 
stock, brings a bottle out only 
when somebody asks for the 
product and the number of people 
who ask for it is very small. 

It is time to tell this manufac- 
turer and others like him that 
distribution, without turnover, is 
about as valuable for real manu- 
facturing success as an automobile 
truck without gasoline to carry 
the load. It is not hard to prove 
to an old-line manufacturer that 
the thing that keeps turnover 
turning over is advertising and 
that quick turnover in big volume 
in certain localities is even better 
than a national distribution so 


thin that it becomes chiefly noted 
as a thing which, like some ancient 
Egyptian mummy in the British 
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Museum, can be produced if there 
is a demand for it, as an interest- 
ing relic of a policy of a bygone 
age. 
The Frostilla Company, a non- 
advertiser for forty-seven years, 
has just started national advertis- 
ing to get better turnover and 
increase distribution with turn- 
over for that new distribution 
continually in mind. A host of 
other non-advertisers is coming 
to a realization that turnover must 
go hand in hand with distribution 
to make distribution a real asset, 
There are many manufacturers 
who will probably be taking the 
advertising plunge five, ten or 
fifteen years from today, who 
would take it today if they were 
taught to couple up turnover in 
their minds with distribution. One 
way to get them started is to talk 
to them along basic and funda- 
mental lines. 





Maintains Sales by Putting on 
More Salesmen 


According to Clifford P. Egan, gen- 
eral manager of the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., Cincinnati, manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery, this company is 
running on a normal basis, with present 
and prospective orders more than suf 
ficient to warrant capacity operations. 
The reason for this is ascribed as being 
the aggressive policy which his concern 
has maintained in the sales and adver- 
tising fields. 

“We are maintaining today one of 
the largest sales forces in our history,” 
said Mr. Egan, “as well as keeping up 
a vigorous advertising campaign. No 
matter how old or well known a prod- 
uct is it cannot afford, in modern 
business, to stand merely on its repu 
tation.” 





To Advertise Notions in Busi- 
ness Papers 


The advertising account of the Oak 
ville Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufac 
turer of safety pins and other notions, 
has been placed in the hands of Rufus 
Bradford Burnham, New York. A 
business-paper campaign in department 
store and dry goods papers will com 
mence in a short time. 





St. Louis Soft Drink Bottlers 
Appoint Agency 

The Simpson Advertising Co. of St 
Louis has been appointed by the St 
Louis Soft Drink Bottlers to handk 
their advertising. This association 1 
composed of leading bottlers of trade 
marked beverages in St. Louis. 
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=— 


TEE REE r 


= AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Note: In accordance with its policy 
of concentration, this agency does not 
permit the initial study and development 
of service on a new account to be inter- 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
} Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 





one. During the considerable period, 
therefore, while the problems of our 
fourth and newest client, the American 
Chicle Company, are being masiered, 
a fifth account will not be sought. 























ARE YOU 
A Sales Organization 


LEADER ? 


We have an established merchan- 
dising and advertising promotion 
plan—complete, successful and 
constructive. One important unit 
is missing. 


We need a man who can man- 
age our office; direct our sales 
force of advertising solicitors; 
take charge of our field work, 
and sell our service to large 
manufacturers and agencies. 


If you are that man—alive and 
ambitious—an expert in sales 
and advertising, we can offer you 
the opportunity of your career. 


Send full particulars in strict con- 
fidence to ““T. G.,"” Box 212, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 


—I’LL WORK FOR LIFE— 


for $4 paid in advance. I am the 
Modern Business Cyclopedia. I 
faithfully advise everybody in busi- 
ness—whether accountant, banker, 
exporter, efficiency expert, lawyer 
or broker—regarding any term or 
phrase used. I hold over 15,000 

- terms and definitions used by 
above, including 3,000 general and 
stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, I never mislead. 
Many users claim I save them 
thousands in fees and much time. 
$4 brings me post-haste. Since I 
am guaranteed to please, you ought 
to ORDER ME NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
P.J. 1367 Broadway, New York City 


























€ 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


One of our much used 
services is that of pro- 
viding modern adver- 
tising composition. 
Ask us about it. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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“Selling” a Sugar Beet Con- 
tract to Growers 


The Great Western Sugar Company 
head office at Denver, announced re. 
cently the terms of the contract it offers 
sugar beet growers for the 1922 season. 
This contract will guarantee growers 
$4.50 a ton for beets, with a slidin 
scale, contingent on sugar content an 
the market price of sugar, which with 
favoring conditions would yield a con- 
siderably higher return. The contract 
terms are less favorable, however, than 
for several years. 

In advertising in newspapers reaching 
rowers, the Great Western Sugar 


-ompany urges the merits of the con- | 


tract terms, opposition to which has 
been voiced at meetings of farmers 
One advertisement headed “Study of 
Sugar Beet Contract Will Make It 
Grow in Favor” read in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Landlord and tenant, banker and 
borrower, the livestock feeder and all 
other classes interested in the beet 
crop may be depended upon to judge 
the announced beet contract in the 
light of their respective best interests. 
Many growers finally will decide for 
themselves what acreage of sugar beets 
to plant this spring. 

“While no one can guarantee the 
future course of prices, the reasonable 
expectation of $5 or more per ton on 
beets under the proposed contract ap- 
pears from the following: 

“The net price obtained for sugar in 
the pre-war period was more than $4.50 
per bag. 

“The present protective tariff is 
higher by 25 cents than during most 
of the pre-war period. 

“After nearly two years of uncer- 
tainty, conditions in the world sugar 
trade should show a natural better- 
ment. 

“A price lower than pre-war levels 
seems improbable. 

“The sugar content of 15.15 per cent 
in beets sliced, at which point $4.50 
net for sugar would pay $5 per ton for 
beets, is also below the average. 

“With both basis for a foal pay- 
ment of $5 below the average, the 
probabilities favor a higher final pay- 
ment, although nobody can guarantee 
tRig. . . « 
“The sugar beet crop has so many 
other peculiar advantages, appreciated 
by those who have grown it, that the 
beet crop commends itself to growers 
for a normal acreage this coming 
season.” 


C. M. Young Resigns from 
“Apropos” 

C. M. Young, who for the past year 
has been business manager of Apropos, 
St. Louis, published by the Automobile 
Club of Missouri, has resigned: Matthew 
W. Morse has been appointed to suc 
ceed him. 


The Jeanette, Pa., News-Dispatch, 
previously a tri-weekly, has become 4 
daily newspaper. 
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Customers from many parts of the 
country are coming to us for 
typographical layout and com- 
position. The reason is simple: 


wenot only set type,we set style 


Currier 


Everett Currier Limited 


27 East 31 * New York 











CLEVELAND COMMERCIAL 


“EVERY BUSINESS MORNING” 


Announces the appointment of 


POWERS & STONE, Inc. 


As Special Representative 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
15 West 37th Street—Room 1402 First National Bank Building 











| Telephone Fitz Roy 1529 Telephone Dearborn 6063 




















Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 21,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 64 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 








The Little 


HE fundamental difference be- 

tween the sales manager’s view- 
point and that of the advertising 
manager is this: The sales man- 
ager’s task is to get distribution, 
to get the goods in the hands of 
the merchants who can sell them 
in the greatest volume, and to the 
best advantage; and he thinks in 
those terms. The advertising man- 
ager’s job is, broadly, to send the 
consumer to the distributor to buy 
these goods, or at least to make it 
easier for the distributor to sell 
them. And it is from that angle 
that he looks at marketing. 

At a time like this, when busi- 
ness is better in some localities 
than in others, and perhaps in 
some classes of retail outlets 
than in others, it is particularly 
important that the advertising de- 
partment get the sales depart- 
ment’s viewpoint. The distribu- 
tion factor in marketing is of 
paramount importance just now, 
and it is likely to continue to be 
for some time to come as busi- 
ness builds up, section by section. 

Furthermore, a very careful 
study of the retailer as a dis- 
tributor, with the idea of culti- 
vating each merchant as_in- 
tensively as possible as such, is 
likely to develop a new apprecia- 
tion on the part of the advertis- 
ing man of the remarkable sales 
possibilities of the individual store 
when backed by intensive and in- 
telligent manufacturer co-opera- 
tion. 

One really aggressive retail 
merchant can sell an unbelievable 
amount of merchandise — often 
more than will be sold by a half 
dozen half-hearted merchants dur- 
ing the same period of time. This 
type of distributor is worth seek- 
ing out today and cultivating, 
and there are many more of him 
than advertising men appreciate. 
He offers one of the surest ave- 
nues to quick sales. 

* * * 


A sales manager writes: “I do 
not find it easy to keep salesmen 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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—my own men as well as those 
of our jobbers—posted on the 
features of our advertising cam- 
paign. It is not that I do not 
know how to notify them of what 
we are doing, or do not supply 
them with a portfolio of compre- 
hensive scope containing all the 
details. That is not so much my 
trouble, for I have both a port- 
folio and a means of distributing 
it. But my difficulty is to make 
the salesmen carry it and use it, 
I do not want to know how to 
notify them; what I want to know 
is how to keep them notified.” 

Almost in the same mail there 
comes to the Schoolmaster’s desk 
a three-piece mailing from Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., varnish makers, 
of Buffalo. It consists of a twelve- 
page portfolio, a letter and a re 
turn card. Reading the letter 
first we are almost persuaded that 
it constitutes a fairly satisfactory 
answer to our member’s question. 
It is a processed letter, headed 
“Letter to Pratt & Lambert and 
Distributors’ Salesmen.” The 
letter says: 


Here is another copy of the Dealer 
Book announcing to dealers the unusu- 
ally effective spring, 1922, Pratt & 
Lambert advertising campaign. 

Fifty thousand of these books have 
reached practically every paint and 
hardware dealer in the United States 
and Canada. 

Your first copy of this book should, 
by this time, be pretty well worn out 
(if you have used it with your trade); 
hence this extra copy. There are more 
available on request when you want 
them. ; 

This extraordinary P. & L. campaign 
has attracted much attention in the 
paint and varnish industry and the 
interest of the general public is already 
conclusively demonstrated by the many 
inquiries being received daily. 


A noteworthy letter, this, on 
several counts. The first pafa- 
graph does not imply in any way 
that the salesman has forgotten 
the spring campaign. Not at all 
It is, on the other hand, quite a 
good-natured explanation that this 
additional copy of the dealer book 
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You Can’t Figure— 


Nor 


But 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


A. L. ANDERSON, Advertising Manager 


In dollars and cents, the 
value of fifty sets of busi- 
ness and professional 


brains, 


can you calculate the 
worth of your Kiwanis 
Club to your commu- 


nity. 


you do know Kiwanis 
members are good men 
to deal with from every 


standpoint. 


over sixty-five thousand 
just like them reading 
their magazine. 
you or any national ad- 
vertiser wish for a better 


buying field? 


5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BERRIEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Advertising 





Telephone : Murray Hill 7367 
19 W. 44th St., New York 











WILL BUY 
Advertising Agency 


With or Without “Recognition” 


J. A. G., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
Suite 104 


Telephone Cort. 4443 

12 De Maupassant Stories 10 

239 Book Catalog FREE SG 
Send us your name and address and 
10c in coin or stamps and we will 
send you a book of 12 short stories by 
De Maupassant and a free 64-page 
catalog of 239 other wonderful books 
of history, philosophy, love, mystery, 
religion, and adventure, which we Sell 
at only 10c each. 
Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. 155, Girard, Kans. 


LOS ANGELES 














FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION 
(Over 140,000 daily) 


FIRST IN PAID ADVERTISING 
(National and local) 


FIRST IN RESULTS FROM ADS 





“Supreme in the evening field” 


Representatives: 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co., 


604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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is sent because the spring cam- 
paign has, as a matter of fact. 
proved to be “unusually effective.” 

The statement that 50,000 of the 
books have been distributed means 
something pretty definite to a 
salesman who may have been so 
engrossed in special activities as 
to have forgotten for the time 
that the big campaign is on. It 
is another way of saying “Orders 
are waiting for you!” 

Perhaps the first copy of the 
book sent to the salesman was 
accompanied by a letter that 
gave him detailed instructions how 
to use it. The third paragraph in 
this, the second letter, avoids a 
tedious repetition of those instruc- 
tions by the suggestion that the 
first copy must be “pretty well 


worn out” if the salesman has 
used it as he should. Additional 
copies being available suggests 


continued use for them. 

The final paragraph, with its 
reference to inquiries being re- 
ceived, is another effective spur to 
action—to cash in on _ waiting 
orders. 

The copy of the “Dealers’ Book” 
accompanying the letter is 11 by 
14 inches in size, but folds to 11 
by 7 inches, and being but twelve 
pages, is not too bulky for daily 
use. It contains full-size repro- 
ductions of the magazine adver- 
tisements reproduced in color. A 
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COMPOSITION 
—_ 


GOOD typesetter is like a 
good interpreter. All the 
sizes and faces of type will 
avail him nothing---until he 
understands how to express the 
idea with which he is working. 


Day and Night Service 


GARAMOND PRESS: INC 
357 W36StN Y + Longacre 2440 
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Well, there are some advertising men and 
women, who have the backbone to start a budget. 


On page 167 of the February 9th issue, 
this plan book was offered to those ad® 
vertising folks, who had the backbone and : 
the guts to decide whether they wanted to i PLA! 
get more out of their incomes than they P. all 
ever did before or not. | | BY BUDGETS 


The MENTER PLAN 








of HOME BUDGETS 


is, according to some of the biggest employers of labor, over 
500 savings bank officials, newspaper publishers, professors of 
economics and welfare bureaus, throughout the country, the 
simplest, most practical, usable, first aid to Thrift that has ever 
been published. 

It was offered to the readers of Printers’ INK, in order to 
see whether or not the advertising fraternity was genuinely 
interested in what almost every other trade seems to be, namely, 
the idea of doing what the people of France are doing and all 
the other European countries have decided to do, to help their 
countries’ prosperity, namely, live on a budget and save on it. 

Quite a few used the coupon; a lot of people told me that advertising 
men would not buy by mail. I gambled the $100 that first page cost me 
that they would. I only lost $35 on that page. I am gambling another 
$100 on this page that in the last two months more advertising men have 
found out that they had to systematize their Income and Outgo than 
knew it at the time the first ad appeared. So I am giving them another 
chance to get this plan, which positively saves for you $1.00 out of every 
$10.00 that you make, if you use it. 

$5000 in prizes are offered by the Menter Company to those who 
keep the most consistent budgets. The contest is open now and closes 
January 10th, 1923. It is fully explained in the book. This book enables 
you to budget your Income for any 12 months. It has no dates and no 
months in it, and we have been told by some very big business men that 
if they could not get another one of these books they would be willing to 
pay $100 for theirs, if they had to replace it. 

_ Use the attached coupon, after reading it thoughtfully. It is a repeti- 
tion of my other offer. 


MENTER 


Adv. Mgr. 


469-P Seventh Avenue 
Use This Coupon N-0-W! 


New York City 


——— ee 


I won't let this second chance go by—here’s a dollar bill (or check) 


If, after I read it, I decide that I haven’t the backbone nor the guts to 
keep it up. nor even to start it, I will pass the plan book along to somebody 
else, who, I believe, can cash in on it, and you may donate the dollar that I 
enclose to teaching Thrift to others. 
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FOR SALE 


Daily paper of National prestige. Es- 
tablished fifty years in a capital city 
Finest plant in the 
State. One of the best newspaptr prop- 
erties in the East, and singularly free 
Situation ideal 
A paper 
supreme in the field. Full telegraphic 
No labor 
troubles to contend with. No debts or 
High ad- 
Moderate overhead. 
Constantly increasing business. Re- 
turns owner net profit of over $20,000 


of New England. 
from any drawbacks. 
from a newspaper standpoint. 
service. A. B. C. circulation. 
incumbrances of any kind. 


vertising rates. 


per year. 


The business will bear the strictest 
scrutiny, and the situation is abso- 
This splendid prop- 
erty will be sold only for cash. Owner 
has other large property interests that 
Fuller details 


lutely as stated. 


require all his time. 
upon application. 


Address ‘‘Publisher,” 
1953, Boston, Mass. 


P. O. Box 














Sales -Economy 


At last, a direct sales service, 
‘combining originality and 
sales-ability in everything 
from brand name to posters. 
Slogans, Sketches, Copy, Trade- 
Marks, Typographical Prob- 
lems, etc., by a staff of experts. 








AXWELL 


ERVICE BUREAU 


14 E. Lexington Street, Baltimore 
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return postcard for the dealer’s 
use completes the mailing, 
* * * 


It has been the Schoolmaster’s 
observation that every so often 
some advertising man suddenly 
discovers the public as a source 
of advertising ideas and slogans, 
“Aha!” he says to hithself, “we 
will put on a prize contest—or 
something—and make the public 
furnish the copy!” 

Once in a while it works, 
There have been a few instances 
where the public has furnished 
copy or a slogan or a name. But 
after years of watching such con- 
tests the Schoolmaster has come 
to the conclusion that they are 
seldom worth the trouble and ex- 
pense they entail, so far as fur- 
nishing copy is concerned, 

Only recently he went through 
several hundred pieces of copy 
submitted in such a contest and 
not one of them contained even 
so much as a single sentence that 
was new or useable. 

He also saw the slogans sent in 
to a certain company recently in 
a prize contest for a slogan for 
one of its new products. Out of 
the thousands submitted, not ‘one 
was good enough 
sidered. 

The reason is easy to. find: peo- 
ple get self-conscious and “ad- 
vertisy” themselves the minute 
they try to write advertising copy. 
They try to be clever, or else they 
try to rhyme their ideas—usually 








ART DIRECTOR 
and VISUALIZER 








My Boss Wants a Job 

He is a rattling 
good general pub- 
licity and adver- 
tising man. 

As a house or- 
gan editor there 
just naturally 
aint any better. 

To add a top 
notch man to 
your organiza- 
tion, write me. 





Copyright, 1919. 
TELLEM, Box 220 
Care of Printers Ink 

















ONG familiar with 
every type of adver- 
tising art and typog- 
raphy, with the creation 
of national and news 
paper campaigns, dealer 
and consumer literature, 
show and store cards, 
etce., and with all the 


details of production, 
seeks agency connection 
in the East. Address 


“G. O.,” Box 222, P. L 


to be con- - 
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Mar. 30, 1922 
with awful results; or they set 
down the facts with a baldness 
that is deadly uninteresting. 

Yet paradoxically enough, the 
very best advertising ideas and 
slogans often come from the pub- 
lic. People talk good copy and 
write good slogans when they 
don’t know they are doing it. Lis- 
tening in on a conversation about 
a product will often furnish the 
finest kind of copy for that prod- 
uct. The advertising man who 
gets obsessed with the idea of 
making the public write his copy 
may be on the right trail, but he 
will generally find that the most 
effective way to follow that trail 
is to equip himself with a note- 


lbook and pencil and go out where 


his product is being used and lend 
a listening ear. 
. * 
The Curtis Service Bureau of 
Clinton, Iowa, has worked out a 
good method of referring to a 
particular letter to which theirs 
is an answer without the usual 
hackneyed opening. This is done 
by incorporating it as part of the 
date, thus: 


Curnton, Iowa 
August 28, 1921 
Answering yours of the 20th 


Having established the date and 
purpose of the letter, the Curtis 
correspondent can then - proceed 
with the dictation of the letter in 
that easy, informal way that we 
all so admire in letters. 
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FPOREIGN LANGUAGE: 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
A pioneer in the field. Serving 
advertisers and agencies for 26 
years. Estimates and informa- 
tion given without obligation. 


ALEXANDER WOLSKY, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
110 West 40th St., New York Bryant 6181 





LITTLE TRADE-BUILDERS! 
“Toyco” Advertising Balloons 
Used by advertisers who want 
quick and sure action. 
Ask us how 
Dept. AB 


THE TOYCRAFT RUBBER COMPANY 
Ashland, Ohio, U S. A. 





roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


**Standard Remedies ”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
is the MODERN BUSINESS CYCLO- 
PEDIA. Contains over 15,000 definitions 
of accounting, banking, commercial, eco- 
nomic, export, financial terms, including 
3,000 general and stock ticker abbrevia- 
tions. Complete business education in one 
volume. Serves faithfully. Saves fees. 
You need it. Sent prepaid $4. Money- 
back guarantee. Order yours NOW! 

MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 

P.J. 1369 Broadway, New York City 

vice—with its indispen- 


sable information on 


advertising and sales conditions that 
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Introduce yourself to 
The Richey Data Ser- 




















Base Your Sales Plans 
on Proven Experience 


Thousands of execu- 
tives use this service. 
Established 1917. A 
weekly digest of all 
the business maga- 
zines, books, etc. Your 
name, position and 
address on your Ilet- 
terhead or margin of 
this add will bring 
full information. 


Business Data 
Bureau 
Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
























the country’s most prominent executives are 
using. Low cost—but big value. 
Write for Bulletin 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
P. O. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 




































Noithern New England 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
POPULATION 5363000 


to dominate 
field. A 
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25 years we have 
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complete, efficient service is sow offered. 


* KIMBALL SYSTEM 
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ADVERTISING 


_— 


BENNETT 


ILLUSTRATION 
FRANCIS | BENNETT 


286 FIFTH AVENUB~NEW YORK 








a —— 


Advertising hauney 
Wanted 


Advertising agency with national 
recognition will buy agency with 
or without recognition. 

Prefer agency whose principal is 
a high-class copy, idea and plan 


man who will remain with this 
organization as an officer of the 
company. 

Address “T. B.,” Box 210, care of 
Ink. 


Printers’ 










For long runs of two-color two- 
side catalog and book work, use 
a machine built for the purpose. 


We have for sale surplus capacity of new 
Cottrell web rotary magaziné press, de- 
livering sheet 24% in.x35%in. Finest 
color work at cost far below any flat-bed 
equipment. Investigation would cost 
nothing and might save you a lot. 


Address “ R, ” Printers’ Ink 








ADVERTISING 





BENNETT 


ILLUSTRATION 
FRANCIS | BENNETT 


286 FIFTH AVENUE~NEW YORK 
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Printing in South Africa Is 


Important 

The printing industry is now the 
seventh largest industry in South 
Africa, Vice-Consul Charles J. Pisar 
writes in a report to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He 
says: 

“There are at the present time 289 
printing establishments operating in 
South Africa, about 50 per cent of 
which are small concerns situated in 
the country districts. Nearly every 


hamlet has a printing business of some 


sort and many of them issue a news 
paper. There are about 105 newspapers 
in the Union. 


“The value of land and_ buildings 
occupied by this industry is $3.772 000 
and the value of the plants is $3,095,000 
The industry at present gives employ 
ment to 3,500 white men, 1,000 white 
women, 1,500 colored men, and 500 
colored women—a total of 6,500 

he value of printing paper used ia 
the industry is over $4,867,000 annually, 
practically all of which is imported 
Other material used, suc as_ ink, 
leather, etc., amounts to about $365,000 
the bulk of which is also imported 

“The annual output is valued at 
$13,383,000. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately $4,867,000 consists of news 
papers, magazines, and periodicals, and 
about $8,516,000 represents commercial 
Nand other printing.” 


Trilby Soap. Account for 
McClure Agency 


The O. J. McClure Advertising 
gency, Chicago, has secured the ac 
count of Haskins Brothers & Company, 
Sioux City, Ia., manufacturers of 
“Trilby” soap. A newspaper and 
magazine campaign is being planned. 


Buys “American Notions” 


American Notions, formerly published 
by R. B. Fernhead, has been purchased 
by The Haire Publishing Company, New 
York. Beginning with the April issue 
it will be consolidated with The Notion 
and Novelty Rez 


ew. 





Joins Ross-Gould Agency, 
St. Louis 


H. Bushman, who has been for 
than two years in the advertising 
department of the A. S. Aloe Company, 
St. Louis, has joined the Ross-Gould 
Advertising Agency of that city. 


| ow. 


more 





Albro C. Gaylor, publishers’ spect al 
representative, has been appointed East 
ern manager of American Blacksmith 

| Auto & Tractor Sho »p, of Buffalo, N, Y. 
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1922 — 
ified Ad 
i: ~ Classified vertisements 
| 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
the 
south ‘ 
Pisar BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES YOUNG ARTISTS, and old ones, too— 
u of ————-— —<« | pay from one dollar up for illustrated 
He i8K FOR YOUR jokes or humorous matter. Send them 
py of Harris-Dibble Bulletin, for approval. Jackson, 1241 Chapel 
289 97 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. Street, New Haven, Conn. 
rin presents some good publishing oppor- : 
t of nities ed Use them in your puree 
d in - 4 ing. Pen drawings 2 inches 
YONEY AND SERVICES TO INVEST | ne; 
very Ad . 2 ~ square, $1.00. Any subject 
- enced advertising man wants to : ‘ . 
— =~ cnevent ina small, well-established | sage a oe 
we New York advertising agency. Address | one oj — 77 copa 
pers tox 794. Printers’ Ink | day. They will save you 
box 794, : : money. Box 999, P. I. 
ings trade and Class Publications—Do you 
000 vant intelligent representation in New PUBLISHERS ~ 
000 York by well-known special trade-paper Do you want result-producing repre- 
oy agency : Can add one more going pub sentation in the Eastern and New Eng- 
hite a Box 784, P. I. a land States?, We doubled business of 


ation to our list. 









DESK SPACE 





l ia ttractive outside office, advertising con- 
lly, ern, Madison Square district, ’phone 
ted ervice. $25 monthly. 1133 Broadway, 
ink, Room 808, New York. Chelsea 2478. 
“a FOR SALE—24-page Goss web news 
at gaper press, 7 or 8 column, 23%-inch 
oxi- page, with stereo. machinery—can also 
ws ve used for “comics” in colors. Baker 
and Sales Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
cial . at ° 
Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters — 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 

New York City .- 
ng WILL SELL A GOING BUSINESS— 
ac Owners are mainsprings in other busi- 
ly, ness and cannot give the necessary time 


of 
nd 


to running it.. Manufactures an article 
having a ready sale all over. Have good 
listribution in all parts of U. S. Terms. 
Address Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 


For Sale—High-class California weekly, 
established eleven years, contiguous 
population 350,000, no plant, production 
cost low, money-making unit, susceptible 
e great expansion; incorporated $25,000, 
earns 6 per cent on $100,000 Price 
$15,000. Ill health. Address ‘‘G,”’ Box 
779, Printers’ Ink. 





For Sale—An established business of 
Steam Injectors and Ejectors complete 
with all patterns, special tools, fixtures 
and good-will. We offer this for sale 
owing to conflict with our other lines 
being manufactured. An excellent propo- 
sition for anyone manufacturing and 
selling articles to the Steam Power 
Plants or Steam Tractors. Address 
Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 


Do you want someone to sell your 
advertising space? ‘ 
Publishers’ representatives covering 
territory: Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis and _ sur- 
@ rounding, open for a couple of addi- 








tional publications. We are selling 
space for others and can do it for 
you. Address Box 773, Printers’ Ink, 


Chicago Office. 











one publication in past 4 months. Can 
handle one more trade or general pub- 
lication. ,Records shown. Address Box 
789, care of Printers’, Ink. 


__ HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER AND LAYOUT— 
Good all-round man, must be ex- 
perienced. Apply stating salary. 
Box 792, Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced Copy and Layout Man 
wanted by Yecognized growing agency 
within 150 miles of New York. Good 
opportunity. Give full details and salary 








required. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 
SALESMAN 

High-class salesman with established 

‘newsprint paper trade wanted. Give 


particulars. Opportunity excellent. Box 
774, Printers’ Ink. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 





Victor Distributor in New York wants 
man to take complete charge of adver 
tising department. Must be able to 
prepare sound dealer helps in the way 
of special advertisements, letters and 
displays. State fully, experience and 
salary desired. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
A $5,000 to $10,000 Man 


By established house, for 14 
years producing highest type 
cardboard advertising signs. 

Territory open for high-class 
salesmen of proven ability. Only 
experienced men with sales 
records need apply. Write giving 
full information, etc. 


THE STEINAU CO., 110 W.34th St.,N.Y. 
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Wanted—Man familiar with circulation 
to take charge of circulation of a high- 
rade class paper on the Pacific Coast. 
ield and publication ready for big 
expansion. Address Box 765, I. 


Writer Wanted 
to collaborate on business book. 
State specialty and experience. 
Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer—One of our clients, a repu 
table New York department store, re- 
quires the services of a young lady to 
take charge of advertising composition, 
layout, engraver’s requirements, etc. Sal- 
ary to start $20, with good opportunity 
for advancement. Apply by letter, stat- 
ing your full qualifications and experi- 
ence to Block Advertising Service, Inc., 
1 Madison Ave. 


ACCOUNTANT —An established firm of 
Accountants and Auditors (Chartered 
and Certified Public) desire to com- 
municate with a man of wide business 
acquaintances who would be willing for 
certain compensation to introduce them 
to those business men desiring the ser- 
vices of skilled professional accountants. 
All replies strictly confidential. Apply 
“A, L.,” Room 1030, Marbridge Build 
ing. New York City. 














Advertising Man 


A well-known New York Manu- 
facturer of a popular household 
labor-saving machine needs a man 
not over 30, with unusual ability, 
as writer of advertising and of 
sales promotion letters. 

This is an opportunity for a high- 
grade, ambitious man to associate him- 
self with an active organization of men 
of character. 

Give full details stating your experi- 
ence, salary desired, etc. Your ability 
will be measured by your letter. Box 
775, Printers’ Ink. 

J 
ARTIST—Experienced 
in short cuts of produc- 
tion and supervision of 
others. Must have great 
capacity for detail and 
be no clock watcher. 
Opening with a large, 
aggressive, high-quality 
national advertising 
agency. Box 797, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








| 


Position open in New York for young 
man to take complete charge of adver 





Mar. 


ASSIS’ 


jayout s 


tising department of wholesaler selling ws som! 


exclusively to department stores. Must 
be convincing copy writer and able to 
present sound selling plans to customers 
frequently. Write in confidence giving 
full experience and salary desired, Po. 
sition open immediately. Box 768, P. I. 


$15,000.00 a Year 


A_nationally known organization, 
specializing in increasing sales for 
manufacturers, requires the services 
of an experienced negotiating sales- 
man who is accustomed to talking 
to and selling big men. Our propo- 
sition is easy to sell, in that we are 
the only organization with faith 
enough in our methods to be willing 
to take our profits from a commis- 
sion based on the increased results 
we secure for our clients. If you 
are looking for a particularly high- 
class connection, write us giving a 
brief history of your connections. 
We are not interested in a man 
who is looking for a salary. The 
man we want realizes there is more 
money working on a liberal com- 
mission basis. Box 767, P. 


Copy Writer Wanted 


A well-known advertisement agency 
desires a copy writer, one who can 
write strong, clear, compelling copy 
The one important thing is to produce 
real copy. Write, stating experience, 
qualifications and salary expected, t 


me 


Box 772, Printers’ Ink 











MISCELLANEOUS 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Woman, understands advertising 
copy writing and direct-mail campaigns, 
able to assume responsibility, seeks 
opening. Secretarial experience. City 
only. Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
on half-day basis at $40 a week. Ten 
years’ experience in figure, word letter 
ing and designing, in line, half-tone 
and color, for general advertising work. 
Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Woman—Copy Writer 


A thoroughly trained business woman 
with broad experience in advertising 
work, and the preparation of all classes 
of advertising material, now employed, 
wants a better position with agency or 
manufacturer. Have filled executive 
positions. Can visualize, plan cam 
paigns and carry them through from 
start to finish. Fully acquainted wi 
production details. Have personality, 
poise, enthusiasm and perfect health. 
Address Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 
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ASSISTANT—Young man, 28, married, 
ng 7 years printer, 2 years advertising, 
er jayou copy. Can buy printing eco- 
ng SF nomi Salary secondary. Address 
ust Box care of Printers’ Ink. 
to _ 
ers Newspaper Woman, magazine writer, 
ing publicity expert, sales correspondent, 
Po- desires connection where an experienced 
ya writer possessing initiative and original 
gq ideas can be of service. Box 776, P. I. 
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Export Manager, familiar with foreign 
advertising, desires connection with pro- 


ve manufacturer. Is a well-informed 





ress 

_ tive with character, ability and an 
exceptional sales record. Box 787, P. I, 

LAYOUT MAN AND 
TYPOGRAPHER 

now ith printer. Was an expert 
compositor Available about April 15. 
Address Box 796, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DESIGNER and LAYOUT MAN 


8 yrs. experience with printer and ad- 
vertising 
raphy and photography; can supervise. 
Address Box 793, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—Woman, 
27, with newspaper, agency and editorial 
experience, who has also managed small 
advertising department, 
assisting advertising manager or account 
manager. 


agency. Knowledge of typog- 





wishes pos.tion 


Address Box 785, 





ADVERTISING ASSISTANT, AGENCY 
TRAINED man (22). Thoroughly experi- 
enced, Details, production, correspondence, 
media. Can assist on copy. 
conscientious, 
agency or advertiser. 


Hard worker, 
Ideal for busy 
Box 798, P. I. 


reliable. 





who can 
problems—a resourceful compiler of form 
letters and interchangeable paragraphs 

a writer of forceful 
handle stenographers, and who considers 
opportunity more important than salary 
to start, now available. 
Box 786, Primters’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Executive Correspondent 


work out your letter-writing 


English, who can 


Age 28. Address 





COPY MAN 


Young man, 25, who has had enough 
training and now 
tunity. 


wants a real oppor- 


Can write strong, clear, selling copy. 


Experience covers three years’ associa- 
tion with big trade journal publishers 
and a small advertising agency. 


Address “Copy Man,” 730 Guardian 


Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Thoroughly 
newspaper, street car and trade journal 
advertising, window displays, store dem 
onstrations, preparation of booklets and 
folders, house-organs for salesmen and 
retailers, 
mail campaigns to retailers. 
experience as a retailer and as a sales- 
man. Age 34. Married. College graduate. 
Changed positions once in eight years. 
Good reasons for desiring a new con- 
nection. 
770, Printerg” Ink. 


Sales Promotion and 
Advertising Manager 


experienced in magazine, 


Sales promotion and _ direct- 
Has had 


For more facts address Box 


PRINTERS’ 


FeRNaLos EXCHANGE, INC. 
Teme Nari.Bioe. Sprinerie.o. Mass. 


INK 161 


=> WE CONNECT THE WIRES 





SELLING ADVERTISING 
for automobile or machinery 
journals is his forte, Cleve- 
land-Detroit his field, $4,000 
his size. Technically trained 
writer, editor and salesman. 
Over ten years has repre 
sented leading publications. 
“Man of the highest calibre; 
well known in the industry.” 
Shall we connect you with 
2993-B? 




















PRODUCTION MAN, or Assistant Ad- 


ver 


rtising Manager. Seven years’ ex- 


perience handling overseas and domestic 


advertising is 


available for connection 


with a live concern, in similar capacity 


or 
Ag 


as Assistant Advertising Manager. 
e 34, married. Address Box 766, P. I. 





AN ALL-AROUND MAN OF BUSINESS 


WI 


of 


hose experience covers not only that 
an able executive, embracing sales, 


advertising, organization work, commer- 


cial law, 


dar 


Age 38, unmarried. 


but as well includes the fun- 
mentals of business building. 


Box 782, P. I. 


actual 





I 


CAN 


—catch and visualize the spirit of 


your campaign, 

lay out a page, a poster or anything 
that advertises and superintend its 
development, 

because I do, and have for quite 
a while—right here in New York, 
earn a neat salary in some busy 
department, as VISUALIZER, ART 
DIRECTOR, or ASSISTANT AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER, 

—be on the job about the middle of 
April. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 
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Whose 


thousands of orders by mail—one 
of them amounted to $2,840— 

Who has personally closed hundreds 
of large orders—one was $29,000— 
With 12 years’ resultful experience 
that covers selling through hardware 
and furniture stores, book stores, 
department and specialty stores; and 


“A. R. C.,” Box 777, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


Inder whose direction sales of 
yidely known publisher have trebled 
n four years; and sale of a pre- 
iously little known agricultural 
yecialty has increased 7-fold within 
ve years— 

catalogs, direct-mail 
ire and sales letters have 


litera- 
secured 


so direct to the user— 


vailable at reasonable salary and 
good opportunity. 
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produced by color and 
size in harmonious, 
attractive setting—one 
of 12 advantages of 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING : 











Do You Merely zone 
“Cover Territory” 

or Do You 
CONQUER MARKET 


OST of the firms who believe that they are 

selling their goods on a nation-wide basis are 

fooling themselves. Diffusing their sales and 
advertising efforts thinly over three million square 
miles and among twenty million families—they are 
guilty of economic waste! And this is a serious busi- 
ness sin in 1922. 


Eliminate this waste—swell your profits—by con- 
quering markets rather than by scattering tacks over 
maps of the United States. 


We cannot say what you can do in other zones, 
but we know that Zone 7, The Chicago Territory, will 
yield huge sales in 1922 if properly cultivated. We 
know that these sales can be secured at a profit—in 
Zone 7 in 1922 


In Zone 7 Motor Vehicle registrations in 1921 ex- 
ceeded those of 1920 by 296,633 cars—striking evi- 
dence of the manner in which diversified resources 
have enabled The Chicago Territory to withstand 
The Great Depression. 


The Chicago Tribune has more than thirty men trained not 
only in advertising, but in merchandising—in the actual direc- 
tion of sales campaigns in The Chicago Territory—men who 
know from repeated contact with jobbers and dealers in many 
lines what can be done, and how to do it. Ask one of these 
men to call and talk with you about sales—about markets— 
about merchandising—about how to make more money in 1922. 


The Dbicage Cribrne 


itHe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(f\ 








The Tribune’s BOOK of FACTS on Markets and 
Merchandising will be sent to any selling organi- 
zation requesting it on business stationery. 
New Yor« CHICAGO Los AncEL ed 
512 Fifth Ave: Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
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